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It 1s with no little pleasure, and not altogether without pride, that 
I reproduce on the opposite page Mr. Augustus St. Gaudens’s medallion 
of Mr. William Dean Howells and his daughter, Miss Mildred Howells. 
Mr. St. Gaudens moulded the clay here in New York in the spring of 
1897 at a temporary studio he had taken on Twenty-seventh Street, so 
that his big one could be devoted to the Sherman statue. The medal- 
lion exhibited at the portrait show, of which this is a reproduction, is 
reduced by some mechanical process from the original, the one that 
Mr. St. Gaudens worked on being some three feet long by two feet 
high. It was one of the last things that this distinguished sculptor did 
before leaving New York for Paris, and I think that it was exhibited in 
the spring of 1898 at the Champs de Mars. The Shaw memorial was 
unveiled while Mr. St. Gaudens was at work on the medallion, so that 
Mr. and Miss Howells did their posing for him between his journeys 
to Boston. Anyone who knows the novelist and his daughter will 
appreciate the admirable likenesses Mr. St. Gaudens has made, and 
will be glad to see this copy of the medallion, which has never been 
published before. 


Madame Bashkittseff, the mother of the remarkable young woman 
whose still more remarkable journal was published shortly after her 
untimely death at the age of twenty, has just erected a memorial to her 
in Paris, which takes a singular form—that of an hotel. It is built in the 
Rue de Prony, and is said to be a veritable marvel of taste and com- 
fort. It contains, among other attractions, a number of paintings by 
Marie, taken from the walls of her famous studio. Madame Bashkirt- 
seff had already built a tomb to the memory of her daughter, which 
was more like a house than a sepulchre for the dead. It contains a 
furnished room where the mother sits and communes with herself every 
day when she is in Paris. 
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Photo by Hollinger & Co. 
THE HON. JOSEPH H. CHOATE 


President McKinley's diplomatic appointments have been, as a 
rule, remarkably good, the average ability and scholarship of the 
ministers and ambassadors he has sent to Europe being unusually 
high. As THE Critic has already had occasion to point out, he has 
chosen for such appointments an exceptionally large number of literary 
men, thus continuing and emphasizing the tradition that has given 
America such distinguished representatives abroad as Franklin, Irving, 
Bancroft, Motley, Lowell, Hay, etc. In choosing Mr. Choate for the 
English mission he has hardly departed from this tradition, for the new 
Ambassador, though unknown as an author, is a lawyer of high cultiva- 
tion, eminent not only for his legal attainments, but for the keenness 
and polish of his speech. His appointment is a compliment to his 
immediate predecessor at St. James’s, the present head of the State 
Department, as well as to himself. It is a compliment also to the 
American people, to the English court, and to our kin beyond sea, 
among whom he'will move as our spokesman and representative. 
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Photo by Mr. Henry Norman 


MR. POULTNEY BIGELOW 


Just before Mr. Poultney Bigelow sailed for England he sent me 
this photograph of himself taken by Mr. Henry Norman, of the Lon- 
don Daily Chronicle, somewhere on the high seas between Cuba and the 
Philippines, in the summer of ’98. While the expression on the face 
is not the one habitually worn by Mr. Bigelow, it is at the same time a 
good likeness, and is interesting not only for the sake of the subject 
but for the sake of the photographer. 


The proposed establishment of a Ruskin House at Oxford, for the 
diffusion of light on labor problems, indicates that the spirit of the 
brilliant critic still lives, though his mind has lost its power. A further 
evidence of his vitality was the choice of a theme by the candidate for 
the pastorate of Plymouth Church, when he made his first appearance, 
last month, before his prospective parishioners. The Advisory Com- 
mittee, which had reported most favorably on the Rev. Dr. Hillis, had 
stated that he spoke only from notes; yet for more than an hour he 
talked of ‘‘ The Message of John Ruskin to the Twentieth Century ”’ 
with the greatest fluency and rhetorical effect, without once referring 
to a written memorandum. The Chicago preacher is said to resemble 
Mr. Beecher rather than Dr. Lyman Abbott in his oratorical style. 
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Mr. Joseph Pennell and his accomplished wife, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Robins Pennell, have just published through The Century Company in 
this country a volume on ‘‘ Lithography and Lithographers, with Some 
Chapters on the History of the Art, with Technical Remarks and Sug- 
gestions.’’ Mr. Pennell has been for many years a collector of litho- 





From a lithograph by J. McN. Whistler “Courtesy of The Century Co. 


MR. JOSEPH PENNELL 


graphs and a defender of the art of lithography, which he and a few 
others have tried to revive. I had the pleasure of looking over a part 
of inis collection of lithographs the last time that I was in London and 
I have also had the pleasure‘of looking through his book, and I must 
say that I think he is right in defending the art and encouraging its 
modern revival. This portrait of Mr. Pennell by Whistler forms the 
frontispiece of the book. Whistler, it may be remembered, is admit- 
tedly the foremost modern exponent of the art of lithography, and in 
Mr. Pennell he has an able coadjutor. 
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The Revue Jilustrée lately devoted several pages to Maurice Maeter- 
linck’s ‘‘ Chanson de Mélisande.’’ Not content with giving the words 
and music (composed for Maeterlinck by Gabriel Fabre) of the song, 
it engaged Georgette Leblanc to illustrate in pantomime the dramatic 
contrasts of the poem. The result is a series of nineteen posings, 
which, owing to the unusual facial command of the artist, bring very 





Photo by Benque Paris 
M. MAURICE MAETERLINCK 


vividly before one the varied emotions expressed in the chanson. The 
opening paragraph of the Revue's article on Georgette Leblanc is 
pitched in a high key of realism. Mallarmé called her posings ‘‘ un 
mime musical,’’ and she has imparted to the réle of Carmen a new 
meaning by her wonderfully vivid gestures. By the way, Mr. J. Forbes 
Robertson and Mrs. Patrick Campbell are Maeterlinck’s interpreters 
in London. 


> 
Miss Beatrice Harraden has a genius for inventing strange names 
for her stories. ‘‘ Ships that Pass in the Night ’’ was certainly a long 


and unusual name, but the title of her latest book, ‘‘I, too, have 
Come through Wintry Terrors,’’ is even longer and more unusual. 
The first title was from a line in Longfellow, the second from one of 
Mr. William Watson’s poems. 
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Photo for The Critic Hollinger & Co. 
MR. JOHN MUIR 


The photographer was fortunate, in catching Mr John Muir, the 
California naturalist and author, in one of his long flights across the 
continent in search of glacier traces and trees. Of late his tree-quest- 
ing has been done with or for Prof. Sargent of Harvard, in the interest 
of the gigantic work Prof. Sargent is just ¢ompleting. During the past 
few years John Muir, sometimes called “the author of the Muir 
glacier,” has thought nothing of starting off on a thousand-mile jaunt 
alone after some particular pine-cone or what not for ‘the book of his 
friend, the Professor. There is always something particularly genial 
about a tree-lover, and about a dog-lover; and John Muir loves dogs 
as well as trees: witness his famous story of the dog and the glacier. 
Perhaps it is only a fancy, but the photographer seems to me to have 
fixed in his portrait the traits which come out so vividly in the writ- 
ings of America’s greatest mountain climber and glacial expert. By the 
way, the lact seen of Mr. Muir in this section, he was headed due south 
in the company of the Professor. I suppose he has arrived home by 
now, with a full bag of extinct glaciers, and numbers of rare arboreal 
species. 
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From Vanity Fair 


THE LATE WILLIAM BLACK 


On another page will be found a study of the novels of the late 
William Black, by Miss Agnes Repplier. The accompanying portrait 
shows Mr. Black in his favorite réle, that of fisherman. He was an 
expert with the rod and reel, and there were few trout streams in the 
British Isles into which he had not thrown a fly. 
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Perhaps the most interesting event of the present season has been 
the extraordinary success of Mme. Sembrich, who has made “‘ Traviata” 
and ‘‘Il Barbiere’’ two of the most sensational performances of the 
season just at a time when Italian opera has been declared to be dead ! 
The late Albert Wolff, the wit of the Paris Figaro, used to class the 
Wagnerites under three heads: first, the mild type (rare species) who 
admits that there was music before the great Richard appeared, and 





Photo by Aimé Dupont 
MME. MARCELLA SEMBRICH 


who finds pleasure in other composers; second, the man who believes 
that music began and ended with Wagner, who scoffs at anything else, 
treating all anti-Wagnerites as either fools or knaves; third, the 
fanatic, to whom a Rossini score is like a red rag toa bull. Now, to 
return to the fascinating Pole at the Metropolitan, I doubt whether 
even a victim of this last stage of musical dementia could fail to find 
pleasure in the wonderful magic of a voice so exquisite and a style so 
perfect that even our foremost critics, Wagnerites though they be, have 
nothing to do but join in the general acclamation. Mme. Sembrich 
was a great singer when she left us years ago. She returns to us at the 
height of her powers, and probably the most popular singer in the 
world to-day. 
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One of those ingenious persons who love figuring has been esti- 
mating the number of acres gone over by the pens of prolific writers, 
Mr. Henty is said to have written something like twenty million words, 
and yet he has covered only five sixths of an acre. Miss Braddon is 
put down at half an acre of manuscript, and Mr. Marion Crawford at 
half an acre. It is a pity that this calculator could not have found 
something more interesting to do. 





A BUNCH OF PORTRAITS 


Miss Sadie F. Price, of Bowling Green, Ky., having noticed a para- 
graph in this department of THe Critic referring to the natural 
curiosity at St. Helena (published in the November number), sends me 
an engraving of a bunch of violets, here reproduced, which she assumes 
is the one referred to as being in Mr. Marcus’s engraving. Miss Price 
has taken this woodcut from a scrap-book kept by her mother, and the 
reprint explains that the engraving will upon being examined be found 
to contain the likenesses in profile of Napoleon Bonaparte, his wife, 
Maria Louisa, and his son, Napoleon II. It will take some time to 
discover these likenesses, but once found they are easily recognized. 
After the banishment of Napoleon and the restoration of the Bourbons 
it was illegal to exhibit portraits of Napoleon or his family in France. 
An ingenious Frenchman, who loved the “‘ little corporal,’’ devised this 
method of circulating his likeness without detection. In fact the word 
violet became a password between the adherents of Napoleon. 
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Father O'Neill, whose portrait I take pleasure in presenting, is not 
only an editor, but an author. He was the editor of Zhe Rosary Maga- 
sine, and he is the author of a 
“ Life of Savonarola,” as well as 
of other books. To further his 
literary work, the Pope has given 
him three years’ leave of ab- 
sence. Part of last winter was 
passed in a Kentucky monas- 
tery, and it was there that he 
wrote the Savonarola. Since 
then he has been living in the 
monasteries of the Old World. 
Father O'Neill is a young man 
and an American, having been 
born in Brooklyn. He is de- 

dave omees: scribed by a friend as “sym- 
pathetic and companionable, a 
staunch Catholic and good friend, and after that—a book-lover.” 











Mr. Jacob Riis is going to write a series of stories about ‘‘ the other 
half’’ for Zhe Atlantic Monthly. He is preparing a new series of 
articles on life in the New York slums which cover the period since 
his well-known book, ‘*‘ How the 
Other Half Lives,’’ appeared 
some ten years ago. In the © 
meantime The Century Co. has 
brought out a volume of Mr. 
Riis’s stories, founded on his ex- 
periences, called ‘‘ Out of Mul- 
berry Street.’’ The significance 
lies in the fact that Mulberry 
Street has been for many years 
the site of the Metropolitan Po- 
lice Headquarters, the stories 
here told being drawn from the 
daily grist of the police hopper, 
‘* at which,’’ says Mr. Riis, ‘I 
have been grinding for twenty 
years.” No journalist has worked 
at this mill with a more observ- _—_ Courtesy of Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
ant, sympathetic eye, and the MR. JACOB A. RUS 
reader of his famous first book 
knows what to expect, and will not be disappointed. He runs the 
whole gamut of human emotion, and gives authentic glimpses into the 
homes and hearts of the people of every race that swarm on the east side. 
The book will widen Mr. Riis’s audience and solidify his reputation. 











M. Falguiére informs our 
Paris correspondent that his 
Balzac is not yet completed, 
but is moving on rapidly. It 
is the substitute for Rodin’s 
statue:—‘‘ Curiously enough, 
Falguiére is an ardent admirer 
of Rodin. He said to him: 
‘There may be dispute con- 
cerning your statue, but that 
does n’t change the fact that 
it is a great work.’ M. Alfred 
Duquet, the historian and 
member of the Society of 


Literary Men, which ordered ~ - 


this Balzac statue ten years 
ago, informs me that Fal- 
guiére has been largely in- 
fluenced in his conception by 
Rodin. He tried to escape 
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M. FALQUIERE 
(Sketched by himself) 


it, and made not less than ten models before finally deciding upon 
the present one. A glance at the original model of this new Balzac 


Falguiére, sculptor 


STATUE OF BALZAC 


shows indeed that 
much of Rodin’s has 
been put into it. But 
the same glance con- 
vinces you that there 
is nothing of the mon- 
strosity here; in fact 
it is strong and artistic 
at one and the same 
time.’’ According to 
M. Léon de Montar- 
lot, Falguiére’s Bal- 
zac is the Balzac of the 
“ Comédie Humaine,” 
and one need not look 
twice at the figure 
to recognize the fact. 
Olympian in its pose, 
dignity modifying its 
gracious bearing, it 
emits that bonhomie 
which was the foun- 
dation of his complex 
and incisive yet be- 
nevolent character. 
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If the present operatic season at the Metropolitan Opera House 
does not fill our music-lovers. with delight and Mr. Grau’s coffers with 
gold, it will not be due to any lack of extravagant outlay upon the part 
of.this energetic manager, who seems to have engaged every world- 
famed singer who could be induced to come to this country, and who 
has provided his stars with fitting and dignified surroundings. No 
operatic company ever gathered in New York can be compared with 
the present one in the number of famous singers engaged or in the 
magnitude of the work attempted. Yet one cannot help thinking of 
the old days, twenty-five or thirty years ago, when the Academy of 
Music was in its prime, when Nilsson, Kellogg, Cary, Lucca and 
Campanini, Gerster and Patti, were the popular idols, and gave 
remarkable performances of Italian opera—perhaps no better, but surely 
quite as perfect as any of more recent years; and in the six years 
during which German opera held sway at the Metropdlitan we had the 
Wagner music dramas given there in a manner that no later perform- 
ances are likely to make us forget. I don’t expect ever to hear 
“* Faust ’’ better sung than by Nilsson and Campanini or by Kellogg and 
Capoul; or ‘‘ Carmen ”’ better done than by Minnie Hauk, Campanini, 
and Del Puente; or “‘ Siegfried ’’ more splendidly sung than by Alvary, 
Fischer, and Lehmann. But each of these performances marked the 
top-notch achievement of a season devoted wholly either to Franco- 
Italian or to German work. When Mr. Grau gives ‘‘ Carmen”’ in 
French, ‘* The Barber of Seville ’’ in Italian, and ‘‘ Tristan’’ in Ger- 
man, he undertakes a task that would have been considered impossible 
in former years; he surprises people when he does it half decently, 
and amazes everyone when he does it well, for it necessitates virtually 
several companies of fine artists. How he makes it pay is a mystery, 
but with that we have nothing to do; if it does not pay, it is safe to 
say that we shall have no more of such opera. In the meantime the 
public may take what the gods and Mr. Grau provide and be thankful. ° 


2 


There is to-day in Rome a bi-monthly which is perhaps the 
only one of its kind in the world. It is called Vox Urbis, and from 
implicit to explicit is written entirely in Latin. Daily happenings are 
hardly treated in the style of Tacitus or Sallust, but perhaps it is 
scarcely fair to look for that, and the Latin is good enough to escape 
the charge of ‘‘ dog’’ or “‘ cuisine’’ Latin. But the contrast between 
the subjects which are discussed and the dead language which is their 
vehicle is decidedly speaking. I see that ‘‘l’affaire,’’ which is the 
French way of referring to the Dreyfus case, occupies a prominent 
position in its columns. Some of the Latin equivalents for French 
phrases read funnily. For instance, ‘‘ Vive l’armée!’’ finds tame ex- 
pression in ‘‘ Bene, exercitus! ’’ and the pithy and famous ‘‘ Syndicat” 
lengthens itself out into ‘‘ Factio pro Dreyfus constituta.”’ Poor M. 
Clémenceau, too, is labelled if not libelled as ferox vehemensque homo. 
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Messrs. Scribner have always shown more interest in publications 
of a musical nature than have other publishing houses, and their suc- 
cess with books on this branch of art has encouraged them to go on 
with the good work. Their latest announcement is certainly an attrac- 
tive one. It is that of a Music Lover's Library, the first volume of 





Copyright by Messrs. Boosey & Co, 


MUSIC TITLE, DESIGN BY MR. J. 8. SARGENT 


which, by Mr. W. J. Henderson, will treat of ‘‘ The Orchestra and 
Orchestral Music’’; the second, by Mr. H. E. Krehbiel, will discuss 
‘* The Piano-Forte and its Music ’’; the third, by Mr. W. F. Apthorp, 
will be devoted to ‘‘ The Opera, Past and Present ’’; while in the fourth 
Mr. Henry T. Finck will tell us what he knows about ‘‘ Songs and 
their Writers.’’ Illustrations will accompany these volumes. Another 
musical volume, not in this series, but to be published by the same 
firm, is ‘‘ Mezzotints in Modern Music,’’ by Mr. James G. Huneker. 
Mr. Huneker writes with a clever pen, and says what he thinks. As 
he does not always think as do other men, his volume may open the 
gate for lively argument, which I predict will be instructive and cannot 
fail to be interesting. Let us have all the discussion possible, for 
discussion is the life of art. 



















Illus. London News 


A NEWLY DISCOVERED BUST OF CHRIST 


This bust of Christ is said to be a new discovery. It was recently 
purchased by the Russian Ambassador at Madrid, and is pronounced by 
experts to be the work of one of the masters, either Michael Angelo or 
Donatello. The picture is more suggestive of the latter, Ithink. The 
eyes are of blue rock-crystal. The Queen of England, who has seen a 
photograph of the bust, is said to have expressed a desire to have it 
copied in marble. 
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It is announced from Germany that the third part of Bismarck’s 
Memoirs, dealing fully with his resignation of the Chancellorship, has 
been printed but cannot yet be published. Let us hope that it can be 
translated even if it cannot be published, so that it will not have to be 
rushed through as were the first two volumes. 

2 

An enterprising firm in Chicago, Messrs. A. N. Marquis & Co., are 
preparing a book of biographies of living people called ‘‘ Who ’s Who 
in America,’’ modelled, of course, on a very successful annual by that 
name published in England. If Messrs. Marquis & Co. can tell us 
who ’s who in America they will have accomplished a very delicate 
task. There are those of us who are very doubtful on the subject. 
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- Mr. Zangwill’s visit to America will not have proved unprofitable. 
His lectures have been largely attended throughout the country, and 
he has disposed of at least one play, a dramatization of his most popular 
novel—‘‘ Children of the Ghetto.’ Messrs. Liebler & Co., having 
made so much money out of ‘‘ The Christian,’’ have now turned their 
attention to the Jew, and will produce Mr. Zangwill’s play in New 
York in October next. The managers tell us that ‘‘ the story will be 
entirely Hebraic and every character will be Jewish. In its main lines 
it will be a serious play, with a deep religious motif and strong heart 
interest, but comedy will, it is said, dominate the action of the piece 
to a very great extent, thus showing both sides of Jewish character. 
The play will be written in four acts and the scenes will all be laid 
in the ‘ ghetto’ of London.’’ To carry out the Hebraic idea it should 
be acted by Jews. Perhaps Mr. Liebler has a Jewish cast in his eye! 
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Of several attempts recently made by amateurs and others to start 
a new style in bookbinding, those of the late Miss Evelyn Nordhoff 
are not the least remarkable. Miss Nordhoff, who was born in Brooklyn 
about thirty years ago, early showed an aptitude for design, and, during 
a visit to London, became acquainted with Miss May Morris, the 
talented daughter of the late William Morris, and spent some time 
under her tuition. Miss Morris’s work is almost wholly in embroidery, 
but some embroidered book-covers designed by her, and a talk by 
Mr. Cobden-Sanderson on the art of bookbinding, turned her pupil’s 
thoughts in that direction. Miss Nordhoff was, however, obliged to 
return to this country. Still she made several attempts to learn the 
trade, and worked in more than one bindery; but found that there were 
no opportunities for women to learn it in its entirety. She therefore 
went back to England in 1894, and put herself under Mr. Cobden- 
Sanderson’s training for about six months, when, having acquired a 
thorough knowledge of the mechanical part of the art, and being 
desirous to develop a decorative style of her own, she returned here 
and set up her workshop, at first in Washington Square, and latterly at 
No. 115 East Fifty-sixth Street. She was not long in finding capable 
assistants; and the bindery was a success almost from the start. The 
work will iri future be carried on by two of Miss Nordhoff’s pupils, 
Miss Foote and Miss Pratt, whose work is distinguished by the same 
conscientious attention to the forwarding which was the most solid ele- 
ment of Miss Nordhoff’s success, but who seem to be less inclined to 
make risky experiments and who show a better appreciation of purity 
and simplicity in design. 
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Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, in the February Av/aniic, tells of her wed- 
ding tour abroad in the old days when the Cunarders carried a cow for 
the benefit of the passengers. The advertisements of the line used to 
read, Every steamer carries a doctor and a cow.”’ 
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One of the very earliest of American admirers of FitzGerald’s 
translation of the ‘‘ Rubaiyat’’ of Omar Khayyam was the distin- 
guished Shakespearian scholar, Dr. Horace Howard Furness of Phila- 
delphia. The second edition (1868) was the first that fell into-his 
hands, and he immediately wrote an enthusiastic letter to Mr. Quaritch, 
the London publisher, ordering fifteen copies of the little book. These 
he distributed among his friends—thereby, in all probability, starting 
the flame of Omar enthusiasm in this country. Dr. Furness did not 
keep a copy of his letter, and the original was forwarded by FitzGerald 
to Professor Cowell, the Cambridge Sanskritist. The very interesting 
letter from FitzGerald which it called forth (written apparently in 1870), 
which was forwarded by Mr. Quaritch to Dr. Furness, I take pleasure 
in printing herewith: 
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** WOODBRIDGE, Dec. 8. 
** DEAR SIR: 

‘** Thank you for sending me Mr. Furness’ Note—which please to 
thank him for writing, if you correspond with him. I doubt he thinks 
too well of me: and that, whatever may be mine or Omar’s merits, a 
good deal of People’s interest in this little Poem rises from its breath- 
ing, from so far back, a Voice which is in nearly every educated Man’s 
heart now, though he may not care to discover it.. And here have 
Omar and I made a little piece of Music of it, and People take a liking 
to it as an old Song—whose subject can never be antiquated till this 
World sees better Days than it yet has seen—from the hands of its 
Maker. I declare I have had some sad pleasure in thinking over my 
own Descant on poor old Omar—a pleasure quite apart from any 
Vanity, I am sure—for, as you may believe me when I repeat, ‘ It is 
the Cause, it is the Cause, my Soul,’ which makes me turn again to the 
old Song, and hum over the old ‘ Refrain.’ 

** Since I last wrote to you, the world does not seem to have mended 
since Omar’s Days—the same Game played—under the same Eye, I 
suppose. It seems ridiculous to me that people should wonder at 
Germany taking her Stake in the Game which she was compelled to 
play. But one must say that the French have played the losing Game 
bravely. And here is the Kaisar of the greatest Empire on this Planet 
setting the example of breaking his own Word and Promise before the 
Eyes of all Europe! Henceforth, what Knave, or Community of 
Knaves, but may shelter themselves under so august an example? 
Nevertheless, Russia wants, and must have, Constantinople, if she is 
to be the Power which her territory entitles her to be; and it is easy 
for us who have got all we want to resent another’s getting what he 
needs. But he might have taken a more honourable way. 

** Yours truly, E. F. G. 

** As you did not want Mr. Furness’ letter back, I send it to Cowell, 

because it will please him.”’ 


2 


Mr. George T. Smith, of Towcester, England, writes to me that he 
is sometimes a visitor ‘‘ to the quiet town where FitzGerald lived, and 
although not personally acquainted with him, yet when he lived at the 
birthplace of George Crabbe, the Suffolk seaside town of Aldeburgh, I 
often used to see Mr. FitzGerald when he visited there with his little 
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yacht, the Waveney. Moreover, my old uncle, Mr. George Banyard, 
until he retired from business, kept the ‘Sun’ at Woodbridge, at the 
rear of which is a pleasant bowling-green, overlooking the tidal river 
Deben. Even as late as last Christmas, when I paid him a visit, he 
referred with amusement to the eccentric ways of Mr. FitzGerald. 
One trait of his character particularly amused my uncle, and that was 
his aversion to sleeping at the Little Grange whenever any of his female 
relatives, visited him. He always left at night and sought a lodging at 
the ‘ Sun,’ walking into the house carrying his night-shirt on his arm, 
to the no small amusement of the patrons of the bar parlor. He was 
fond of taking his final supper, bread, cheese, and stout, in the dark 
near the bowling-green, and abhorred a white cloth on the waiter on 
which it was taken to him. There are many anecdotes told by Wood- 
bridge people of the eccentricities of both Edward FitzGerald and of 
his brother of Boulge Hall, Woodbridge.”’ 
2 

Miss Olivia Howard Dunbar, in a recent number of the Vew York 
Times's Saturday Review, describes a visit to Mrs. Humphry Ward at 
her country home, ‘‘ Stocks,’’ Tring. Miss Dunbar discussed Mrs. 
Ward’s last novel, ‘‘ Helbeck of Bannisdale,’’ with the author, who 
made merry over the statement that her purpose was a setting of 
Romanism against Agnosticism. ‘‘ In the first conception,’’ said she, 
‘* it was nothing of the sort. I developed the romance from a story 
that I heard in Westmoreland that had appealed to me dramatically, 
and then wrote the book as any novelist does for the sake of the story. 
I had no other motive. It was only in the working out of the story 
that the clash between the unyielding traditions of the Catholic Church 
and the restless active modern spirit became prominent. Therein lies 
the tragedy. The book could end in no other way, the two types are 


irreconcilable.’’ Miss Dunbar tells us that Mrs. Ward has no novel 
under way, and that for the present she is resting. 
2 


Coming into town by the New Haven Road a short time ago, I no- 
ticed a decently attired man walk through the car distributing hand- 
_ bills to the passengers. I seldom pay any attention to these annoyers, 
but something about this particular one caught my eye. It was an 
appeal for charity, the man, notwithstanding his decent appearance, be- 
ing a beggar. But it was not so much the appeal itself that interested 
me as the lines that introduced it. They were the familiar ones of 

Mrs. Ella Wheeler Wilcox, reading: 

‘* Laugh, and the world laughs with you; 
Weep, and you weep alone.”’ 

This is the first instance I know of where a beggar has solicited alms 
through poetry not his own. Occasionally one has doggerel hurled at 
his head for this purpose, but it is not often that beggars go to poetesses 
of passion for moral support. 
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There can be no doubt that Mr. Samuel E. Gross of Chicago has a 
case against M. Rostand for plagiarizing his drama, ‘‘ The Merchant 
Prince of Cornville.’’ ‘‘ Cyrano de Bergerac,’’ Mr. Gross says, is 
taken bodily from his play, which Mr. Palmer or Mr. Mansfield had 
plenty of time to copy out, as it was in their hands as long ago as 1879. 
It may be remembered that Mr. Palmer retired more or less from public 
view a few years ago. Now it is plain enough what he retired for: he 
was copying out ‘‘ The Merchant Prince of Cornville’’ to pass it on 
to M. Rostand, who has fooled the world into believing that Cyrano 
de Bergerac was an original creation of his! That Cyrano was a real 
character and that M. Rostand might have gone to history for his plot 
is nothing. One has but to recall the famous balcony scene to be struck 
by the similarity between the two plays—not so much the similarity of 
action—but of language. Here is Mr. Gross’s version: 


‘* [Enter VioLet upon the balcony. | 

‘* VioLeET—I plainly see there ’s business in this night. (Perceiving 
WHETSTONE.) Why, ’t is the self-same knight that did bedight another 
night, but far more musical. There ’s a sad want of unity here, as no 
music, however rich, can me unite to yonder knight. (Addressing 
WHETSTONE.) Do my two eyes behold that Major Whetstone of Corn- 
ville near the capital of Illinois, called Hercules after his granduncle, 
Hercules, who drove the Indians down the Mississippi ? 

** WHETSTONE—You do behold with two, unless with one you kindly 
wink upon me, which I half believe you do. 

“* VioLET—Is thy meaning double or single ? 

** WHETSTONE—Sweet Miss Violet, I have been a man with an eye 
single to business, but who would double his business. 

‘** BLUEGRASS—Don’t give her any quandaries. 

“* VIOLET—Why, thou hast changed thy voice! 

** WHETSTONE (aside)—Major, you rascal, assume my voice. : 

** BLUEGRASS (assuming WHETSTONE’S voice)—Sweet Violet, it is 
the air, that ’s sometimes tuneful and sometimes not, that doth effect 
the change. 

** VioLET—Thou art an artful man. 

** BLUEGRASS. (assuming WHETSTONE’S voice)—Sweet Violet, 't is 
even noted so. 

** WHETSTONE (aside)—Confound you, ’t is not so. 
“* BLUEGRASS (assuming WHETSTONE’S voice)—I meant to say the air 
is so. 

‘‘ VioLeT—If thou sowest the air with so, so, thy harvest will be 
no, no. The air upon this balcony well balances its fruitage. 

- ‘* WHETSTONE (aside)—You villain, we ’re caught. 

** VIOLET—I ’ll not complain if thou wilt sing me another song. 

** WHETSTONE (aside)—Major, you rascal, another song. 

‘* BLUEGRASS (aside)—I don’t know any more. 

** WHETSTONE (£nceling)—Sweet Miss Violet, upon this green grass, 
I vow to love you as long as grass grows. Oh, Miss Violet, you ’re too 
young to know what you may lose. You may lose the real Merchant 
Prince of Cornville, near the capital of Illinois, called Hercules after 
his granduncle, Hercules, who drove the real Indians reeling down the 
Mississippi.”’ 

Even the reference to Hercules is found in M. Rostand’s play— 
“This new-born love is a little Hercules.’’ As one of .Cyrano’s 
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Christian names is Hercules, the idea is evidently stolen. It will 
be remembered that M. Rostand frequently puts rhyming lines into 
the mouth of Cyrano. He caught the trick from Mr. Gross, who 
makes his Cyrano (Bluegrass) say: 
** Alas! alas! green grew the grass, 

The duckies, hunting garden sass, 

Fell in atrap. Alas! alas! 

Keeping the ducks from market, O!”’ 

Mr. Gross does not, I believe, lay any claim to the nose of Cyrano. 
That leaves Mr. Mansfield something to take hold of. Let him cling 
to the nose and eschew the rest of the play. As for Mr. Palmer, there - 
is no possibility of deliverance for him. He took the beautiful lines 
of ‘‘ The Merchant Prince of Cornville ’’ and gave us instead ‘‘ Cyrano 
de Bergerac ’’! 

7 1 


An illustration of the popularity of ‘‘ Cyrano de Bergerac’’ is not 
only that it has been played three hundred times in Paris, three hundred 
times in the provinces, and that a hundred and fifty thousand copies 
of the book have been sold in France, but that as a toy it has super- 
seded the popular ‘‘ Aunt Sally.’’. Instead of throwing balls to hit the 
pipe out of that old lady’s mouth, the nose of the warrior poet is the 
target aimed at, and the more dire the results, the greater the fun, 


A number of American dramatists, including Messrs. Augustus 
Thomas, Clyde Fitch, Sydney Rosenfeld, C. Klein, and Bronson 
Howard, have come together to discuss the advisability of having a 
theatre in New York where only plays by American drainatists should 
be produced. In commenting upon the action of these gentlemen, Mr. 
Dithmar of the Zimes says that a playwrights’ theatre ‘‘ controlled by 
aspirants for fame and dramatic authorship would be rather more of a 
hornet’s nest than that everlasting endowed theatre of the visionaries.’’ 
Mr. Dithmar thinks that while there used to be a deal of truth in the | 
complaint that American managers neglected American playwrights, it 
is not so nowadays. He seems to think that there is still a welcome for 
a fine play as surely ‘‘ as there is a welcome for a fine poem or a fine 
portrait, and the aspiring young dramatist must persevere and keep his 
courage.’” I am afraid that Mr. Dithmar is sanguine. At the same 
time I have not much hope for the success of a playwrights’ theatre. 


Mr. Al. Hayman, in a letter to the Herald, calls attention to the 
number of American star actors now playing in this country. But I 
notice that he does not say anything about the American plays that 
they are playing in. He mentions Mr. Mansfield, Miss Adams, Mr. 
Drew, Miss Annie Russell, Mr. Sothern, Mr. Goodwin, Mr. Gillette, 
Miss Allen, and Miss Marlowe. But he neglects to say that all except 
Mr. Goodwin and Mr. Gillette are acting in plays written by foreign 
playwrights. 
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I have received two anonymous communications recently, one 
signed A. H., or A. W., I am rather doubtful as to the last letter, 
calling’me to order for publishing in THe Critic articles by a gentle- 
man who, to my certain knowledge, has never written a line for this 
periodical. The other correspondent, if correspondent he may be 
called, clipped a paragraph from this column deprecating ‘‘ log-rolling ’’ 
as practised in England, and wrote on the margin ‘‘ Thank God for 
America! Keep on!”’ 
7 4 


The following letter and comment speak for themselves. They are 
from the London Outlook of December 28th: 
** To the Editor of Zhe Outlook : 

““The remarks about ‘ Aylwin’ which you quote from the New 
York Critic may be ascribed in part to the petulance of a hasty para- 
graphist. Anyone who is not hopelessly prejudiced can see that they 
are directly contrary to facts. The statement that ‘ Aylwin’ has been 
hurled at the heads of the English people is—well, after all, perhaps it 
is a specimen of our ‘cousins’’ humor. Its republication in Zhe Out- 
Zook unfortunately gives it some measure of importance, as you neglected 
* to say that you meant it as a bit of extravagant reading suitable for this 

merry season. The critics of the Zimes, the Daily Chronicle, the Daily 
News, the Atheneum, the Academy, Literature, the Globe, the Westmin- 
ster Gazette, The Bookman, and a host of others, have substantially— 
and, of course, independently—agreed as to the merits of the story; 
and I should like to hear from the New York gentleman after he had 
made the experiment of throwing a novel at their heads. His implied 
idea that the Atheneum ought not to review an important work by one 
of its own contributors is hardly worthy of a schoolboy—what would 
you think of the suggestion that Zhe Outlook should entirely ignore a 
serious contribution to literature made by Mr. Henley, or others one 
might name ? 

““ I know perfectly well that more than one reviewer took up Mr. 
Watts-Dunton’s book with some misgiving. They hardly dared to 
hope that a man who had given them so much penetrative and scholarly 
criticism, besides poems entirely unlike anything else in later English 
poetry, could also succeed as an individual and creative artist in prose. 
They were soon reassured. 

*“I have heard only one objection—though, perhaps, that is too 
strong a word—to ‘ Aylwin.’ A very well-known critic, who was con- 
siderably struck by the beauty and distinction of the story, told me 
that he believed it would be the better for more pathos. . This raises a 
large question; but I may mention Matthew Arnold’s answer to those 
who insist that the highest imaginative work is that which touches the 
fount of tears most often. He pointed out that melodramas which no 
intellectual man would like to be identified with had often such an 
effect. And he added, ‘ the true tears are those that are called forth 
by the deauty of poetry.’ To a large extent, the same holds true of 
prose; and from that point of view, as from other equally interesting 
ones, ‘ Aylwin’ is an emphatic success. A REVIEWER. 

[‘‘ The New York Critic is quite capable of taking care of itself. 
Our object in reproducing its paragraph was to give literary London a 
salutary sight of itself as literary America sees it. Of course, ‘A Re- 
viewer’ greatly underrates the standing of the New York Critic, a 
journal that can hold its own in any company. He also misreads it. 
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Tue Critic did not suggest that a journal should not review a work 
by one of its contributors, but it did note that the praises which a 
journal bestows on the work of one of its own staff ‘ would be more 
flattering coming from a less prejudiced source.’ Among the facts 
present in the mind of THE Critic when it penned the paragraph in 
question was, it may be, the assertion that one reviewer alone has given 
his estimate of this book in, at the least, five important journals in this 
country.—Ep.’’] 
2 


As ‘‘A Reviewer’’ refers to a paragraph that appeared in this 
department of THe Critic, I thank Zhe Outlook for its generous 
defense. It has hit the nail so squarely on the head that it is not 
necessary for me to take up the cudgels—or should I say the hammer ? 
The paragraph which has so incensed ‘‘ A Reviewer”’ is, by the way, 
the one already alluded to, for which my anonymous English corre- 
spondent so fervently thanked God. 


2 


So the Committee on Painting of the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
decline to accept the picture painted by that admirable artist, the late 
Theodore Robinson. The ground for declining the picture, so far as 
is known, is that the painting represents a class that should not be 
encouraged. One might suppose from that that there was something 
improper in Mr. Robinson’s picture. On the contrary it is a poetic 
landscape, beautifully painted. Artists, and they are supposed to know 
something of their art, were Mr. Robinson’s greatest admirers. It was 
a group of painters who offered the picture to the Metropolitan Museum. 
They thought that there ought to be something of so fine an artist 
represented in that collection, but the committee of acceptance thought 
differently. This would seem like a relic of the early days of art in 
America, when only the most conventional work found appreciation. 


2 


I am fortunate enough to have in my possession two or three water- 
color sketches of Mr. Robinson’s made from bits of nature that he 
admired, along the picturesque banks of the Delaware at Bordentown, 
N. J. It would not surprise me at all if there were pictures in the 
Metropolitan Museum that I would not take in exchange for these 
water-colors. 

2 


‘* Life Masks of the Great,’’ described by Mr. Charles Henry Hart, 
is announced by the Doubleday & McClure Co. Reproductions of a 
number of these masks have appeared in the pages of McC/ure’s Maga- 
zine. ‘They were made by the late Charles Bowere, whose invention is 
said to have died with him. Life masks do not make the most interest- 
ing form of portraiture, but they are certainly less gruesome than 
death masks, and yet Mr. Laurence Hutton had a room the walls of 
which were hung with the latter. I am not surprised that he finally 
donated them to Princeton University. 
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It is pleasant to read that the reports of Sir Henry Irving’s physical 
and financial condition are exaggerated. His health, I hear from 
friends in London, is improving, and his bank account is not in such 
a condition that a collection is being taken up for his benefit. Sir 
Henry has lost a great deal of money by his lavish productions at the 
Lyceum Theatre, some of which succeeded and some did not, and his 
friends, who have money and who believe in his methods, propose to 
back him financially, and that is about all there is in it. 


7 7 


It is said that Miss Ellen Terry, even when she is not acting, is very 
fond of theatre-going, and that she likes to arrive at the playhouse 
before the rise of the curtain and to stay there until its fall. It is also 
said that she becomes entirely absorbed in the play, weeping with those 
who weep and laughing with those who laugh. This is not unusual with 
members of the theatrical profession. A woman whom I know, who 
was on the stage for many years, is always the most absorbed person in 
the audience whenever she goes to the theatre. She sits on the edge 
of her seat when anything thrilling is going on, and nothing but a rigid 
sense of the proprieties keeps her from exposing the intentions of the 
villain to the hero and the heroine. The late General Sherman, who 
was an assiduous theatre-goer, was always carried away by an absorb- 
ing play, and it was as much as his friends could do at times to 
keep him from stepping out of his box upon the stage and thrashing 
the villain. 


7 3 


Those foolish, vulgar women of the West who have been so shame- 
less in their conduct towards Lieutenant Hobson have much to answer 
for. I am credibly informed that the trouble in Chicago was caused 
by two young girls, cousins of Lieutenant Hobson, who were the first 
to greet him in the Auditorium,.and who, in a moment of excitement, 
put up their faces to be kissed. No sooner had he kissed them than 
the entire female portion of the audience made at him and insisted 
upon the same treatment. Lieutenant Hobson is a young man and he 
has a Southerner’s ideas of gallantry, but more than all he has no sense 
of humor. Had he had all the gallantry in the world and that saving 
sense, the mischief would have been ended before it began. He would 
have seen that he was being made ridiculous and would have defended 
himself. As it was he did not know what to do. To draw back when 
a woman offered to kiss him would have seemed ungallant, ungentle- 
manly even; so he stood his ground unflinchingly—as unflinchingly as 
he courted death for his country in the harbor of Santiago. 


2 


The London Dutly Chronicle characterizes the destruction of the 
Maine and Hobson’s sinking of the Merrimac as the two most striking 
events of the Spanish-American war, if not of the year 1898, 
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Mrs. Mabel Lowell Burnett, the only child of James Russell Lowell, 
died, appropriately enough, at Elmwood, where she was born fifty-one 
years ago. Her home was at Deerfoot Farm, and her father in the 
last years of his life divided his time between that place and Elmwood. 
I have a number of letters from him written at Deerfoot Farm, and one, 
in reply to an inquiry, dilating upon the charms of the Deerfoot saus- 
ages, which, he explained, were made from the choicest cuts with the 
greatest care—a most desirable thing in sausages. 


7 


In the December Bulletin of the New York Public Library, a pub- 
lication, by the way, that contains from time to time many rare gems of 
literature, are a letter and two sonnets by Lowell. One of the sonnets 
is to Keats, whom he describes in a letter to Duyckinck as “‘ a poet 
whom I especially love and whom I consider to be one of the old true 
Titan blood.’’ The Keats sonnet will be found in the collected edition 
of Lowell’s poems. ‘The other, on ‘‘ Sunset and Moonshine,”’ is not 
there. Lowell, who was a very good critic of his own work, probably 
thought it unworthy of preservation. It certainly is in no way remark- 
able, 


7 3 


London is in a state of mind over a privately printed volume by Sir 
Walter Besant, called ‘‘ The Pen and the Book.’’ Sir Walter’s attitude 
towards publishers as a class is well known, but he is a man of such 
genial personality that his attacks on the publishing fraternity have not 
aroused as much enmity as they might have had they come from a 
different sort of man, but now I fear he will have a good many enemies 
set down to his credit, if the following extract sent over the cable is 
correctly quoted: 


‘*T have no hesitation whatever in alleging as a simple fact that it 
has been brought home to me by ten or twelve years of investigation 
into the commercial side of literature, that many publishers, including 
some of the great houses, have made it their common practice to take 
secret percentages on the cost of every item, to charge advertisements 
which they have not paid for, and in this manner to take from the 
proceeds of the book very much more than they were entitled to by 
agreement. Some have tried to soothe the reproaches of outraged 
conscience by pretending the custom of the trade. Why, then, is the 
practice secret? A custom of the trade is a thing known and recog- 
nized by both parties to the bargain. This is, of course, nonsense. 
They know and they must know that they are thieving.”’ 


Such dealings on the part of leading publishers are absolutely un- 
known in this country, and I cannot believe that they are very common 
in England. Messrs. Heinemann, Sampson Low, and others have 
answered his attack, and insist that Sir Walter should name names. 
This, it seems to me, he is bound to do. His charge is too serious a 
one to be made as a generality. 
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Mr. Paul Leicester Ford, author of ‘‘ The True George Washing- 
ton ’’ and ‘‘ The Many-Sided Benjamin Franklin,’’ has written a novel 
of the Revolution called ‘‘ Janice Meredith,’’ which is running through 
the pages of Collier’s Weekly. If this prolific and versatile author is 
not careful someone will be writing of him as ‘‘ The Many-Sided Mr. 
Ford.” 


2 


The Gordon L. Ford collection of manuscripts, books, pamphlets, 
etc., inherited by Messrs. Worthington C. and Paul L. Ford of Brook- 
lyn, is to find a permanent home in the New York Public Library. 
Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan has bought the fifty thousand manuscripts, 
and after selecting for his private library certain autographs and other 
documents, will turn over the bulk of the collection to the Trustees of 
the Public Library; and, as a result of this sale, the owners of the one 
hundred thousand books, pamphlets, maps, and prints have presented 
them to the same institution. The Ford collection, as a whole, is said 
to be the most comprehensive of its kind in books and documents 
relating to American history, and the opening to students of such a 
storehouse of information is likely to result in a flood of interesting 
volumes. 

2 


Miss Julia Arthur, whose season in New York closed rather sud- 
denly, is reported to have said that ‘‘ New York wants only rag-time 
plays.’’ Miss Arthur, or rather her lawyer, denies that she ever made 
any such aspersion upon the tastes of New York playgoers. One could 
almost forgive her if she had made such a remark. Not that I would 
call ‘‘ A Lady of Quality ’”’ a ‘‘ rag-time play,’’ scarcely knowing what 
that expression means, but it is a fact that when Miss Arthur produced 
Shakespeare she played to comparatively empty benches. ‘Perhaps 
the reason for this was that her support was so poor. It is very diffi- 
cult to make stars understand that they should shine’ in a firmament 
and not in a little cloud all by themselves. 


2 


Dr. William Barry, who published a successful novel ten or twelve 
years ago, called ‘‘ The New Antigone,”’ is bringing out, after so long 
an interval, a new romance, entitled ‘‘ The Two Standards.’’ The 
hero is a famous composer, but an equally conspicuous character is 
the heroine’s husband, whose career is that of a great company pro- 
moter, of the Hooley type, who, after amassing an enormous fortune, 
loses everything and suffers mental and physical collapse at Worm- 
wood Scrubbs—that aptly named prison on the outskirts of London. 
The author is said to reveal a familiarity with many aspects of modern 
life by no means to be expected of a Catholic priest. The book is to 
be published in England by Mr. Unwin and in America by The 
Century Co. 
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Jane Austen it seems is not the only dée noir of Mr. W. L. Alden. 
Mrs. Browning is another. Mr. Swinburne has recently published an 
enthusiastic appreciation of Mrs. Browning, which seems to stagger 
Mr. Alden. I will not quarrel with Mr. Alden about his estimate of 
‘* Aurora Leigh,’’ because I might find that once popular poem diffi- 
cult reading at the present time, but there are lines in Mrs. Browning’s 
poems that I should think even Mr. Alden might admit were worth 
remembering, and that will be remembered. 


a 

The biographical edition of Thackeray’s works having proved so 
successful, similar editions of other popular authors are announced. I 
notice that Lucas Malet, who is the youngest daughter of Charles 
Kingsley, is prefacing an edition of her father’s works with biographi- 
cal notes, and that the same is being done for Dickens’s novels by his 
daughter, Miss Mamie Dickens. Unless my memory fails me, the late 
Charles Dickens, Jr., prepared biographical introductions to his father’s 
works. These must have been the novels on which the copyright had 
expired, as they were published by the Macmillan Co. 


3 


One of the most readable books of the year is Sir George Trevelyan’s 
‘* American Revolution,’’ just published by Messrs. Longmans, Green, 
& Co. The book is, to all intents and purposes, a continuation of ‘‘ The 
Early History of Charles James Fox,”’ written by the same author eight- 
een years ago. The story of Fox between 1774 and 1782, he writes in 
his preface, is inextricably interwoven with the story of the American 
Revolution, and what was done and spoken at Westminster cannot be 
rightly explained, nor the conduct of British public men fairly judged, 
without a clear and reasonably detailed account of what occurred con- 
temporaneously beyond the Atlantic. 

4 

Mr. Charles Barnard might be a wealthy inventor if he were not 
enamored of the thorny paths of literature. At one time he drifted 
into playwriting, but it was not the play that interested him or the 
working out of the characters so much as certain little inventions that 
he had perfected. In one play it was a revolving house built on a 
locomotive ‘‘ turn-table,’’ which could be pushed around so that every 
room might have sun in the course of the day. This naturally led to 
some extraordinary complications and made an amusing farce. In 
another there were horses racing worked by “‘ tread power,’’ so that they 
seemed to be going miles when they were really not going at all. Now 
Mr. Barnard is out with a series of picture science talks. In one he 
describes the mechanism of the organ, then the auditorium is darkened 
and Dr. Gerrit Smith performs upon the instrument, descriptions of* 
his music being thrown in white letters on a black screen for the 
audience to read during the performance. Pictures of St. Cecilia and 
other musical saints are added by way of variety. 
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I have received a dainty little pamphlet containing twelve sonnets 
by Mr. Frederic Fairchild Sherman, published by Messrs. Richard G. 
Badger & Co., of Boston. Mr. Sherman has a pretty talent for versify- 
ing, and may be congratulated on the fact that he does not echo the 
manner of his better known brother. He is also to be complimented 
upon having confined himself to twelve, as a dozen sonnets are quite 
sufficient for one reading, no matter how good they may be. 


7 

When Mr. Riis wrote his best-known book, ‘‘ How the Other Half 
Lives,’’ he referred to the poor as against the rest of the world, but there 
are other classes of society that know very little about each other. For 
instance, take Mr. Harlan Page Halsey, who died a short time ago in 
Brooklyn. Those who knew him as Mr. Halsey also knew him as a 
member of the Brooklyn Board of Education, a good citizen, possessed 
of much common-sense and business capacity. ‘To those who did not 
know him as Mr. Halsey, but to whom his name was familiar as ‘‘ Old 
Sleuth,”’ he appeared a very different sort of man, and there were many .- 
more who knew him by that name than by his real name. As “ Old 
Sleuth ’’ he is said to have written not less than seven hundred books 
of adventure, to do which he must have turned out some ten thousand 
words a day. While we may not be able to speak very highly of Mr. 
Halsey’s literary style, to write out ten thousand words a day in any 
style must have taken a large amount of physical strength, to say 
nothing of the mental strain involved. One is inclined to regret that 
the expenditure of so much energy has left nothing likely to be of 
enduring value in letters. 
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At the Millet fétes held some weeks ago at Gréville, the whole region 
seized the occasion to do honor to the memory of their famous son. M. 
Le Moigne, Deputy from that district, was the soul of the enterprise, and 
the artist of the occasion was M. Marcel Jacques, who exhibits at the 
Champ-de-Mars Salon. His (Critic, Nov.) monument of the great 
painter stands alongside of the Gréville church seen in Millet’s canvas 
in the Louvre, and is distant about a kilometre from Gruchy, the hamlet 
near the sea, where is the humble house in which Millet.was born. But 
Millet is not the only celebrated artist whom the present generation is 
bent upon honoring with a monument. One of the Paris journals 
having remarked that ‘‘ the Corot committee appeared to be dead,”’ 
M. Roger-Milés, the author, chairman of the Corot Centennial Com- 
mittee, answers that they hope to have in hand, by next spring, the 
funds necessary for the proposed monument. He says: ‘‘ We are 

_indebted to our New York member, Mr. Roland Knoedler, for subscrip- 
“tions which show us how much deeper and more faithful is the admira- 
tion for the genius of Corot on the other side of the Atlantic.’’ The 
treasurer of the Committee is M. Albert Blot, 23 Rue de la Chaussée- 
d’Antin, Paris. 
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Mr. Rudyard Kipling, who rises to all. national occasions with the 
alacrity of a poet-laureate, has not covered himself with glory in the 
poem on ‘‘ Kitchener’s School,’’ published in Literature. According 
to an explanatory note, it is supposed to be the “‘ translation of a song 
that was made by a Mohammedan schoolmaster ’’ when he heard that 
the Sirdar was raising money to educate the Soudanese. He says of 
the English : 


‘* They do not consider the Meaning of Things; they consult not creed 
or clan; 

Behold they clap the slave on the back and behold he becometh a man! 

They terribly carpet the earth with dead, and before their cannon cool 

They walk unarmed by twos and threes to call the living to school.”’ 


Even if one understands this stanza, he can hardly call it poetry. I 
am a great admirer of Mr. Kipling, but I cannot think that he is up to 
his own standard this time. 


2 


By the way, I believe that Mr. Kipling, who is now about half-way 
across the ocean on his way to this country, will spend the rest of 
the winter here. He will divide his time between New York, Wash- 
ington, and the City of Mexico. 


2 


It is chiefly as a spectacle that ‘‘ The Sorrows of Satan,’’ produced 
at and suddenly withdrawn from the Broadway Theatre, is entitled to 
a few lines of record. As drama or literature it has scarcely any 
significance, being a clumsily made melodrama of a very common type, 
constructed around two or three moderately effective but not very 
thrilling situations. For the rest it consists of much feeble and foolish 
talk, stale libels upon American and English society, some Corellian 
comments anent publishers and critics, much good scenery, and an 
ingenious application of electricity to the ballet. Back of it all is an 
idea, that of Satan endeavoring to redeem himself by the discovery of 
mortals capable of resisting his temptations, which, in the hands of a 
strong and adroit playwright, might be employed to striking purpose. 
Unfortunately the adapter of Miss Corelli’s book had no such qualifi- 
cations, and only succeeded in evolving a fiend of a very common 
theatrical pattern. Some pleasurable anticipation was excited in the 
first instance by the announcement that Mr. Charles Coghlan had been 
engaged to play the part of Satan, and it is just possible that this 
admirable player, by means of his polished style, his artistic com- 
posure, his gift of cynical and sardonic humor, and his incisive 
utterance, might have made the Prince a personage, but the merits 
of the impersonation of Mr. Kellard were, for the most part, negative. 
He did, however, resist the temptation to exaggerate, for which he 
deserves credit, and bore himself generally with a chill dignity which 
was not inappropriate. 
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Mr. C. Arthur Pearson of London has arranged to publish Pear- 
son's Magazine in this country and will sell it for eight cents per copy. 
An odd price, and not an attractive one, I should say. I may be a 
spendthrift, but I think that if I were buying a magazine at a railway 
news-stand I would rather toss a ten-cent piece on the counter and 
catch my train than wait for two cents’ change and miss it. 


7 1 
The Princess de Metternich is about to publish her memoirs. 
“* Considering the conspicuous part she played in Parisian society be- 
tween 1860-70,’’ says the London Daily Chronicle, ‘* they should be of 
extreme interest. In those days the Princess de Metternich’s dresses, 
her brilliant parties, her witty repartee, her lovely form, and her ugly 
face, were subjects of daily conversation in the French capital. Asa 
matter of fact, however, her face was not as ugly as it was said to be, 
as she was what the French call ‘ une jolie laide,’ with splendid eyes, 
magnificent hair, a not very well-formed mouth, and regular teeth. 
Her wit was caustic, and although she was fond of frivolous amuse- 
ments she nevertheless cultivated her mind, and was exceptionally well 
read. Since the fall of the Empire, Princess Metternich has lived in 
the Austrian capital and devoted herself mainly to philanthropic 
pursuits. ”’ 
> 


Mr. William Michael Rossetti has just published through Mr. 
George Allen a volume called ‘‘ Ruskin: Rossetti: Preraphaelitism.”’ 
From the pages of this book I quote some of Mr. Ruskin’s free criti- 
cisms of Rossetti: 


** You are a conceited monkey, thinking your pictures right when I 
tell you positively they are wrong. What do you know about the 
matter, I should like to know ? 

‘* You ’ll find out in six months what an absurdity that ‘ St. Catha- 
rine’ is.’’ 


Again: 


** Please oblige me in two matters, or you will make me ill again. 
Take all the pure green out of the flesh of the ‘ Nativity’ I send, and 
try to get it a little less like worsted work.”’ : 


And yet again: 


** You must really alter your way of working, and mind what you 
are about.”’ . 


He was as free in his criticisms of Rossetti’s morals as of his art: 


“‘ But what I do feel generally about you is that without intending 
it you are in little things habitually selfish—thinking only of what you 
like to do, or don’t like; not of what would be kind. Where your 
affections are strongly touched I suppose this would not be so—but it 
is not possible you should care much for me, seeing me so seldom.’’ 
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To the new edition of his ‘‘ Democracy and Liberty,’’ which is pub- 
lished by Messrs. Longmans, Green, & Co., Mr. W. E. H. Lecky adds 
an introduction covering sixty pages in hick will be found an appre- 
ciation of Gladstone. ¥ 


a 
Mr. Thomas Hardy’s ‘‘ Wessex Poems.” (Harpers) will not give 


him a seat among the poets, though as prose they have more “‘ stuff,”’ 
(journalese for strength), in them than many more finished verses. I 
find more to hold my attention in ‘‘ Wessex Poems’’ than in most of 
the poems of the present laureate, but they are not as excellent techni- 
cally. Here are two that are admirable illustrations of Mr. Hardy’s 
style—or should I say want of style: 


She 
At His Funeral 
They bear him to his resting-place— 
In slow procession sweeping by; 
I follow at a stranger’s space; 
His kindred they, his sweetheart I. 
Unchanged my gown of garish dye, 
Though sable-sad is their attire; 
But they stand round with griefless eye, 
Whilst my regret consumes like fire! 


“I Look into My Glass” 


I look into my glass, 
And view my wasting skin, 

And say, ‘‘ Would God it came to pass 
My heart had shrunk as thin! ”’ 


For then, I, undistrest 
By hearts grown cold to me, 
Could lonely wait my endless rest 
With equanimity. 


But Time, to make me grieve, 
Part steals, lets part abide; 

And shakes this fragile frame at eve 
With throbbings of noontide. 


Mr. Hardy’s illustrations are as unconventional as his verses, but, 
like the verses, they are suggestive. One discovers the architect’s 
sharp-pointed pen in them rather than the softer touch of the artist’s 
pencil, 


7 1 
The sixth volume in the literature series which Mr. Edmund Gosse 
is editing for Messrs. Appleton will be a ‘‘ Htstory of Japanese Litera. 
ture,’’ by Mr. W. G. Aston. The Japanese have been making literature 
for some twelve centuries, and yet it was not till about forty years ago 
that an English-speaking man had read a Japanese book. As no 
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history of Japanese prose and poetry exists in any European language, - 
Mr. Aston, whose life has been given to this subject, has the field to 
himself. A curious discovery is that of the place which women have 
taken in Japan since the most ancient times. The classical writers of 
the eleventh century were all women. Mr. Aston brings his narrative 
up to the very latest writers, who are now taking advantage of the 
Japanese copyright law in Tokio and in Yokohama. 


2 

Plays as literature are apparently gaining recognition. Mrs. Craigie, 
Mr. Pinero, and Mr. Bernard Shaw of modern playwrights have always 
a reading audience; now the Macmillan Co. propose to add Mr. Henry 
Arthur Jones to the list. They announce ‘‘ The Rogues’ Comedy ”’ 
and ‘‘ The Physician.’’ The same firm announce a Children’s Number 
of the ‘‘ Modern Reader’s Bible,’’ which is edited with introduction 
and brief notes by Mr. Richard G. Moulton, Professor of Literature in 
English at the University of Chicago. Its title will be ‘‘ Bible Stories,”’ 
and it will be in two volumes. 

7 3 

The most notable feature of that useful handbook, ‘‘ Who ’s 
Who,”’ for 1899 is the addition of several hundred American ‘‘ Whos,”’ 
Mr. Douglas Sladen, the editor of the volume; believing that the 
‘* events of the past year have brought the two countries [England and 
America] much closer to each other, not only in political harmony, 
but also in the interest taken in prominent persons of the one country 
by readers of the other,’’ has done his share towards the general 
harmony. From France Mr. Sladen has added the name of Mme. 
Sarah Bernhardt, who gives as her recreations ‘‘ sculpture, painting, 
cycling, fishing, boating, lawn-tennis, literature.’ To think of litera- 
ture being any one’s “‘ recreation ’’ when to so many it is hard work! 





In England 


Tuis is the England, this the earth, 

That gave majestic Milton birth; 

This isthe olden golden clime 

Of lofty prose, of lilting rhyme; 

Here Poesy's pure soul was won 

By the sweet strains of Tennyson; 

For him her eyes knew no eclipse, 

And he might kiss her lyric lips; 

This is great England; -here was wrought 
The noblest monument of thought, 

That man e’er builded up to God 

Out of his bosom’s sacred sod, 

For this the soil, and this the clime, 
That gave a Shakespeare to all time. 
Rosert LOvVEMAN, 
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M. BOUTET DE MONVEL 
Maurice Boutet de Monvel 


One of our most interesting, at all events the most original, of our 
French painters has just landed in the United States, where he intends 
to exhibit some characteristic samples of his work in the different cities. 
In parenthesis let us say that we have our doubts whether Americans 
will persist much longer in the superstition that they must come to 
Europe to seek the fine arts; for at present they not only have their 
own artists, men whose names are as well known in Paris as they are 
in New York, but all they have to do is to wait quietly at home for the 
temporary immigration which little by little is leading our chief artists 
to their shores. Only a short time ago our actors alone were migrating, 
but now our painters are following them, and this time we are sure 
of recording a triumph. 

The quality most prized by Americans is individuality, and M. de 
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Monvel possesses this quality in a very marked degree,—in fact he has 
created a style. It must not be supposed that the classical instruction 
of the school of the Beaux Arts contributed nothing to the formation of 
his talent, or that Cabanel, Jules Lefévre, and G. Boulanger (his 
masters) have counted for nothing in his special qualities, such as 
faultless drawing, precision, and delicacy of execution, and an amusing 
but nevertheless conscientious interpretation of ingeniously chosen 
subjects. Before giving rein to boldness, one must have learned much; 
otherwise nothing is accomplished except to add one more to the cohort 
of charlatans, who, under the name of impressionists, or intentionists, 
think themselves revolutionary spirits. The climax of art consists in 
knowing a great deal and yet producing the feeling of spontaneity. 
That attentive and patient observer, Boutet de Monvel, never started 
out to astonish the public; yet was he none the less an innovator while 
he still clung firmly to those fundamental principles which certain 
young artists decry as old-fashioned—the new-fashioned game being 
probably an easier one to play at. He obtained his first medal at the 
1878 Salon, where, if I am not mistaken, he exhibited his ‘‘ Good 
Samaritan ’’’ anc a woman’s portrait; in 1880 another medal classed 
him among the 4ors concours painters. The two pictures sent at that 
date were very different from those he paints now: one was a souvenir 
of Algiers, called ‘‘On the Uplands’’; the other, a genre picture, 
‘* The Lesson before the Witches’ Sabbath.’’ He then had the reputa- 
tion of being a very successful painter of elegant and modern portraits. 
Almost immediately afterward he struck out into a new path, making 
illustrations for ‘‘ Maitre Pathelin,’’ ‘‘ Chansons et Rondes,’’ ‘‘ Les 
Chansons de France,’’ ‘‘ Nos Enfants’’; then for Anatole France’s 
book, ‘‘ La Civilité Puérile et Honnéte,’’ ‘‘ Les Fables de la Fon- 
taine,’’ ‘‘ Quand j’étais petit,’’ and all the clever, sprightly, and 
popular water-colors in his albums which have gone around the world 
and rapidly made their author famous. It is acknowledged that no 
one understands how to render the games, the grace, the mischievous 
tricksiness, the least traits of physiognomy, and all the attitudes and 
gestures of childhood as well as Boutet de Monvel; and thus he became, 
and has remained, the painter of children ‘‘ by appointment.’’ One 
would have to count the charming “‘ little men and little women ’’ by 
dozens who have made the delight of connoisseurs from year to year. 
Beginning in 1887, the Water Color Society welcomed them, and all 
the names of the Faubourg St. Germain, as well as those of the great 
financial world, were to be found in their catalogues. Carried away 
by this tide which came to seek him, Boutet de Monvel was obliged to 
neglect grown-up -persons and oil painting, although many people 
are there to prove that he might have successfully gone on in that 
style, had he not been drawn toward children by a natural passion 
that seemed for a long time to have nothing to do with art, but was, 
however, to become the first symptom of a vocation. Fate had 
given him nine brothers and sisters; thus during all his youth he had 
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been surrounded by babies, and his parents acknowledged that he 
had the gift to calm and put to sleep the most refractory midget after 
everyone else had given up the task. Later on he often amused him- 
self, he says, when a guest at some friend’s house, by astonishing those 
present by his experience as an ‘‘ old nurse.”’ 





M. Boutet de Monvel Courtesy of A. Jaccacci, Esq. 
PORTRAIT OF A CHILD 


The illustrations for Jeanne d’Arc will perhaps remain Boutet de 
Monvel’s culminating work; and even for this production he seems to 
have been, as it were, predestined by his Orleanist origin. He was 
born in the city rescued by the Maid, and, its name being indissolubly 
connected with hers, he was brought up, too, in the sort of reverence 
which Jeanne d’Arc inspires in the people of Orleans, who are very 
pious, very serious, very austere, and still bound up in ancient tradi- 
tions. I spent my own youth in that part of the country, and was 
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initiated there, as one can be nowhere else, in the most beautiful drama 
of our history. The effigy of the great patroness is, so to speak, at 
every corner of the city. She is to be seen on horseback on the vast 
Place du Martray; with her hands crossed on her sword; in the court 
of the City Hall; holding aloft a flag at the entrance to the bridge 
which she defended; and the main street is named after her. Every 





M. Boutet de Monvel 
DECORATION FOR CHURCH AT DOMREMY 


year a panegyric of the heroine is delivered in the cathedral, and in 
my time a religious procession, escorted by an historical cavalcade, 
marched through the city. It was a splendid spectacle, looked forward 
to all the year. There was a long succession of banners and shrines, 
and behind the clergy all the young men of the best families, some of 
them descendants of Joan’s companions and still bearing their names, 
all on horseback, dressed in the costumes of the period, with an escort 
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of pages and varlets. M.de Monvel was perhaps not born when these 
processions were an annual occurrence, but he has surely heard them 
spoken of. 

At one time Maurice de Monvel saw a great deal of the world and 
society. This is a duty for a young artist, as the spectacle of life in all 
its forms is necessary to his development, but now M. de Monvel con- 
siders that he has a sufficient store of what drawing-rooms can teach 
him; therefore he shuts himself up in his work like a Benedictine 
monk. A mere glimpse at his studio proves this. Nothing there 
resembles the show-studio of all those artists who receive their guests, 
palette in hand, surrounded by the most decorative bric-a-brac. In 
an out-of-the-way part of the city, at the foot of the beautiful Val de 
Grace Church, there is a street of the same name, a short street, all 
made up of old houses and gardens. You pass under a forte-cochére 
leading to a court-yard full of shrubbery and opening into a green alley 
wreathed with tangled vines that climb about at their own will. At 
the left stands a building that seems to be hiding itself, and its closed 
door bears the name of Boutet de Monvel. You ring, and the door 
opens by the impulse of an invisible hand. In this way the painter is 
at liberty to leave it closed if he is in the fever of composition. There 
is a staircase before you, and on the landing you are received by some- 
one whom you interrupt, no doubt, but who from innate courtesy does 
not show it. He leads you into a studio which owes all its beauty to 
its dimensions, to light, and to the quality of the innumerable things, 
either finished or still in hand, covering the walls, the furniture, and 
the easels. What quantities of figures and landscapes are there, all 
proving patient and unceasing study! The last time I entered that 
studio, the immense panel which has followed the painter to America, 
‘* The First Interview of Jeanne d’Arc and Charles VII.,’’ was still 
there. The faces are just so many portraits; and there is one, let me 
say in parenthesis, of Madame de Monvel, whose delicate beauty has 
often inspired her husband; though this is a Madame de Monvel of the 
Middle Ages who yet contrives to remain a Parisienne, the com- 
bination of the two qualities being very cleverly indicated. They are 
portraits, as we have said, but shifted back nearly five hundred years, 
thus giving a strange intensity of life to this evocation of Charles VII.’s 
court. Every face is as worth studying as a Clouet miniature. There 
are bewitching women’s heads in the midst of the gauzy muslins of 
the Aennins set directly upon the rosy skin, the hair being entirely 
hidden under the pyramidal head-dress. From the point of view of 
fashion alone, this great canvas would be a most instructive page, for 
head-dresses never were more extravagant than at the epoch to which 
M. de Monvel carries us back. 

M. de Monvel filled his mind with old chronicles; there he found 
that many lords more richly and pompously clad than the king himself, 
and at least three hundred knights of high birth, were assembled in 
the hall. The Duke of Vendéme introduced Jeanne. Without ever 
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having seen him, she recognized the king in the midst of the throng; 
her Voice pointed him out to her. She walked towards him, bowed 
humbly, and kneeling down, said, ‘‘ God give you good life, gentle 
King.’’ ‘‘I am not the king,’’ said Charles VII., and pointing to one 
of the lords in his suite, added, “ There is the King.” Jeanne, without 
being disconcerted, replied: ‘‘ By the Lord, gentle Prince, it is you and 





| 
| 





ss Courtesy of The Century Co. 
JOAN LISTENING TO THE VOICE 


no other.’’ M. de Monvel has intentionally exaggerated the delicacy 
and childlike, though resolute, appearance of the miraculous little 
being standing for the Spirit in the midst of a court where Matter is 
triumphant. Her frail, extended hand firmly designates the effeminate 
youth, languid by dint of idleness and pallid through dissipation, who 
stares at her with suspicious eyes while she gives him her life, saying: 
** Messire, God sends me to thee, to lead thee to Rheims so that thou 
mayst be anointed and crowned there, if so thou willst.’’ And she 
suggests that will to him, she makes it pass into his hitherto enervated 
soul, a sudden awakening which later on will be that of a real king. 
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The scene is stirring and wonderfully rendered. Fortunate the gallery, 
either East or West, that is to own it, after a journey well calculated 
to astonish Charles VII. and his company. 

I said above that M. de Monvel’s studio was exclusively devoted to 
work. On the other hand, his private house is no less exclusively con- 
secrated to home life and intimacy. The Rue de Condé, one of the 
oldest in the Luxembourg quarter, has nothing in common with 
fashionable Paris. It is quiet, its houses are venerable, the apartments 
spacious and not gilded. Fine old pieces of furniture, a quiet estab- 
lishment in excellent taste, and a complete absence of baubles that is 
truly a rare distinction at present; indeed there is an indefinable 
something that from the very threshold reveals the horror which the 
dwellers in this place have of noise and publicity. Such is the home 
M. de Monvel lives in with his wife and two sons. In summer he goes 
off to work in Nemours near the forest of Fontainebleau, and the dream 
he cherishes is to be able to carry his ‘‘ den’’ much farther off into the 
country. Americans like to trace talent back to its sources by examin- 
ing the life and character of the artist: this often leads to disappoint- 
ments, for the analogy between what one és and what one froduces is 
much less frequent than the public thinks. It would lead too far to 
give the reasons for this here, but everyone will recognize that the 
wished-for resemblance can be found in the highest degree in the 
work, the person, and the surroundings of M. de Monvel. In all 
these the characteristic note is sincerity. 

Those who do not speak French in the cities where he stops will 
lose much, for they will not hear him explain, when looking at his own 
compositions that seem perfect to any other than himself, what ‘‘ he 
would have liked to do.’’ What he would like to do is always some- 
thing different from what he has done, because only those who do well 
are never satisfied with themselves and know the torment of aspiration. 
Tu. BENTZON. 


The Creator of Wonderland * 





ReapincG “‘ The Life and Letters of Lewis Carroll,’’ by his nephew, 
Mr. S. Dodgson Collingwood, impresses me very much as did the per- 
formance of ‘‘ Trelawny of the Wells’’ at the Lyceum Theatre. It 
was only a short time after the period illustrated in Trelawny that 
‘* Alice in Wonderland ’’ appeared, so that the awful ‘‘ hoop-skirts ’’ 
and baggy trousers of the early sixties are associated in my mind with 
Wonderland and its people. When “‘ Alice ’’ was introduced into my 
home she was at once made a member of the family. Her strange 
animal friends became ours, and when she went from ‘‘ Wonderland ”’ 
to that other wonder country behind the Looking-Glass we youngsters 
went with her. As for ‘‘ Jabberwocky,”’ it became the language of the 


* From advance sheets of ‘‘ The Life and Letters of Lewis Carroll (Rev. C. L. Dodgson),” 
by S. Dodgson Collingwood. Courtesy of The Century Co. 
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household. If anyone asked what anything was, we replied that it was 
‘“ brillig.”” If anyone pondered, he was “‘ in uffish thought ’; no one 
came running, it was always ‘‘ whiffling’’; we never merely came 
back, we “‘came galumphing back’’; the day was not fine, it was 
“‘ frabjous’’; we never laughed, we ‘‘ chortled’’ in our joy. A person 





unacquainted with ‘‘ Jabberwocky,’’ hearing us talk, might have 
thought us as mad as the March hare, but we understood, and found 
those delightful words more full of meaning than any others. 

As I turn the pages of this interesting biography I find portraits of 
well-known men and women from photographs taken by Lewis Car- 
roll, all in the Trelawny period. There is Holman Hunt in enorm- 
ously wide trousers with a wide stripe running down the outside seam, 
there are Christina Rossetti and her mother both in ‘‘ crinolines,’’ and 
Miss Ellen Terry with her hair in anet. Mr. Dodgson was very proud 
of his skill as a photographer, and his work must have been a revelation 
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in those days of stiff, unnatural poses. He put his sitters in easy 
attitudes; his aim was to make pictures as well as to take likenesses, . 
and he succeeded in both efforts. What could be more charming 
than his picture of Alice Liddell in the character of a beggar-child ? 
though just why a beggar-child should be quite so scantily clad I do 

















ALICE LIDDELL AS A BEGGAR-CHILD 
(From a photograph by Lewis Carroll) 


not know. Tennyson described it as the most beautiful photograph 
} he had ever seen. 

The child in Lewis Carroll’s case was father to the man. In his 
boyhood days, at his father’s rectory, he invented the strangest diver- 
sions for himself, making pets of the most odd and unlikely creatures, 
snails and toads among them. He even had a friendship with earth- 
worms. He invented games for the entertainment of his brothers and 
sisters, and constructed a railway out of very rude material. It had 
stations and a refreshment-room, and the passengers had to purchase 
tickets before they could ride, as is the case on any well-conducted 
railway. The little Charles was quite a conjurer too. Arrayed in wig 
and long robe, he would by sleight of hand conjure up wonderful 
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animals and other strange things as in later years he created a new 
world and peopled it from this same menagerie. 

When young Dodgson was in his seventeenth or eighteenth year he 
started a home magazine called The Rectory Umbrella, which he not 
only wrote but illustrated. One of his contributions to this amusing 
publication was a parody on Macaulay’s ‘‘ Lays of Ancient Rome.’’ 
From the selection here given it will be seen that his drawings were 
conspicuous for their action rather than for other qualities. To his 
very last days Dodgson loved to sketch, though he knew that he pos- 
sessed no talent as an artist, for had not Mr. Ruskin told him so in 
plain words? As a lad Dodgson showed remarkable aptitude for 
mathematics. When he left Rugby, Dr. Tait, afterwards Archbishop 
of Canterbury, wrote to Archdeacon Dodgson that his son’s ‘‘ mathe- 
matical knowledge is great for his age, and I doubt not he will do 
himself credit in classics’’; and he adds: ‘‘ His examination for the 
Divinity prize was one of the most creditable exhibitions I have ever 
seen.’’ Writing of his school days, Dodgson says that none of his 
work was done con amore, and that he looked back to his three years at 
public school without any sensations of pleasure. From Rugby he 
went to Oxford, matriculating at Christ Church in 1850. In January 
of 1851 he ‘‘ came into residence,’’ and from that day to the hour of 
his death—a period of forty-seven years—he belonged to ‘‘ the House,”’ 
never leaving it for any length of time, ‘‘ becoming almost a part of it.’’ 

Mr. Dodgson’s specialty, as all the world knows, was mathematics; 
his passion,—children. He wasted no time on ‘‘ grown-ups ”’ that could 
be given to the little ones—girls, I should add, for he paid little atten- 
tion to mere boys! ‘‘ Alice in. Wonderland,’’ as all the world also 
knows, originated in a series of stories told to his particular pet child, 
Alice Liddell (Mrs. Reginald Hargreaves), and her two younger sisters. 
On July 4, 1862, there is this entry in his diary: 


‘* Made an expedition up the river to Godstow with the three Lid- 
dells; we had tea on the bank there and did not reach Christ Church 
till half-past eight.’’ [Then later he adds:] ‘‘ On which occasion I 
told them the fairy-tale of ‘ Alice’s Adventures Underground,’ which 
I undertook to write out for Alice.’’ 


The name was finally changed to ‘‘ Alice’s Adventures in Wonder- 
land.’’ Of the inception of his new world Alice herself has written: 


‘* Most of Mr. Dodgson’s stories were told to us on river expedi- 
tions to Nuneham or Godstow, near Oxford. My eldest sister, now 
Mrs. Skene, was ‘ Prima,’ I was ‘ Secunda,’ and ‘ Tertia’ was my 
sister Edith. I believe the beginning of ‘Alice’ was told one summer 
afternoon when the sun was so burning that we had landed in the 
meadows down the river, deserting the boat to take refuge in the only 
bit of shade to be found, which was under a new-made hayrick. Here 
from all three came the old petition of ‘ Tell us a story,’ and so began 
the ever-delightful tale. Sometimes to tease us—and perhaps being 
really tired—Mr. Dodgson would stop suddenly and say, ‘ And that ’s 
all till next time.’ ‘Ah, but it is next time,’ would be the exclamation 









































The Creator of Wonderland 


For though her rider smite her, 
As hard as he can hit, 

And strive to turn her from the yard, 

She stands in silence, pulling hard 
Against the pulling bit. 


And now the road to Dalton 

Hath felt their coming tread, 

The crowd are speed- 
ing on before, 

And all have gone 

ahead. 
Y}}, Yet often look they 
backward, 

And cheer him on, and bawl, 
For slower still, and still more slow, 
That horseman and that charger go, 

And scarce advance at all. 


And now two roads to choose from 
Are in that rider’s sight : 
In front the road to Dalton, 
And New Croft upon the right. 
“T can’t get by!” he bellows, 
“T really am not able! 
Though I pull my shoulder out of 
joint, 
I cannot get him past this point, 
For it leads unto his stable!” 


Then out spake Ulfrid Longbow, 

A valiant youth was he, 
“Lo! I will stand on thy right hand 
L And guard the pass for thee!” 


A PAGE OF “ THE LAYS OF SORROW” 
From The Rectory Umbrella, a paper written and illustrated by Lewis Carroll when a boy 








from all three; and after some persuasion the story would start afresh. 
Another day, perhaps, the story would begin in the boat, and Mr. 
Dodgson, in the middle of telling a thrilling adventure, would pretend 
to go fast asleep, to our great dismay.”’ 

We have Dr. George Macdonald to thank for the Lewis Carroll 
books. Their author had no idea of publishing them, but his friend, 
Dr. Macdonald, who had read them, persuaded him to submit them 
to a publisher, and Messrs. Macmillan were the lucky choice. 

**On July 4, 1865, exactly three years after the memorable row up 
the river’’ [writes Mr. Collingwood], ‘‘ Miss Alice Liddell received the 
first presentation copy of ‘ Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland’; the 
second was sent to Princess Beatrice.’’ 


To the surprise of author and publisher, two thousand copies of 
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the book were sold at once, and ‘‘ Alice ’’ increased the bank account 
of her creator for many years, Tenniel’s illustrations add to the 
fascination and the success of ‘‘ Alice.’’ To my mind they are as 
much the result of inspiration as is the story. ‘‘ It is a curious fact,”’ 
wrote Tenniel some years later, when replying to a request of Lewis 
Carroll’s that he would illustrate another of his books, ‘‘ that with 
‘Through the Looking-Glass’ the faculty of making drawings for 
book illustration departed from me, and, notwithstanding all sorts of 
tempting inducements, I have done nothing in that direction since.’’ 

Mr. Collingwood has done his task with credit. Whenever possible 
he has let the subject of his biography tell the story—a story that no 
one who loves ‘‘ Alice ’’—and who is not her slave!—will care to miss. 
Like a dirge for the dead ring in my ears the lines that begin and end 
the ‘‘ Jabberwocky ’’: 





***T was brillig, and the slithy toves 
Did gyre and gimble in the wabe; 
All mimsy were the borogoves, 
And the mome raths outgrabe.’’ 


Well may the ‘‘ mome raths outgrabe,’’ for there will be no more Won- 
derland adventures—no more unexplored countries through the 
Looking-Glass ! 

J. L. G. 
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«« Madame Sans Géne”’ at Daly’s 


THERE can be no doubt that Mr. Augustin Daly produced “ Madame 
Sans Géne’’ under certain disadvantages, the bloom having been 
taken off the piece pretty thoroughly by the earlier performances here 
of Miss Kidder and Madame Réjane. ‘The play has been over- 
estimated greatly in many quarters. It is an extremely ingenious 
combination of comedy and melodrama, with a dash‘of historical 
seasoning to disguise the common flavor of most of the ingredients, 
but it is in no sense a masterpiece, except in the matter of adroit con- 
struction, and its cleverness will not stand the test of repetition. 

This is probably the reason why Mr. Daly’s representation experi- 
enced a somewhat cool reception at the hands of some of the critics. 
To the audience it seemed to be eminently satisfactory, and it would 
be difficult to say in what essential respects it was inferior to either of 
its predecessors. It may not have been upon quite so pretentious a 
scale, possibly, in some of the purely spectacular elements, but in 
respect of general excellence and adequacy the stage equipment left 
nothing to be desired. As for the handling of the supernumeraries in 
the stirring revolutionary episodes in and about the laundry in the first 
act, that could scarcely have been improved upon. There remains 
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then only the personal equation for consideration. In the casts which 
supported Miss Kidder and Madame Réjane there was one memor- 
able figure, and one memorable figure only. That was the Napoleon 
of Duquesne, a performance of extraordinary merit, worthy of being 
the central figure of a great historical drama. Mr. George Clarke, 
who enacted the Emperor in Mr. Daly’s version, could not rival this 
remarkable bit of work, but in no other instance was the Daly cast 
inferior. In the crucial scenes Miss Rehan rose easily and surely 
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to the situation. She may have mismanaged her irons, but she inter- 
preted with exact and striking fidelity the complicated emotions pro- 
voked by her anxiety to keep faith with the wounded Neipperg and her 
dread of compromising her reputation with her jealous lover, a situation 
requiring much variety of resource, and she was wholly admirable in 
the tearful agitation, half wrathful, half apprehensive, and wholly 
womanly, with which she heard from her husband Napoleon’s cool 
proposition for her divorce. In the scene with the dancing-master she 
followed bad example and fell into burlesque, but in her encounter 
with the Queen and Princess her portrayal of rising temper gradually 
breaking through all bounds of decorum was capital, and her final 
tempestuous assault upon her tormentors was as natural as it was effec- 
tive. Her treatment of the interview with Napoleon was an admirable 
piece of broad comedy, with its experimental familiarity, its arch 
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emphasis, its unconscious coquetry, and its inflexible self-respect. 
The spirit and the humor of it all were delightful. She was almost 
equally successful in the melodramatic scenes following the capture of 
Neipperg, but these suffered somewhat from the inability of Mr. George 
Clarke to give vivid impression to the deadly menace in Napoleon’s 
wrath. She, at all events, did her share of the work thoroughly well, 
and proved herself equal to every requirement of the part, whether 
humorous or emotional. 





«Nathan Hale ’”’ 


NATHAN HALE offers so good a subject for a stirring patriotic 
drama, especially when the opportunities afforded by dramatic license 
are taken into consideration, that it is difficult to be very enthusiastic 
over the unimaginative, perfunctory, not to say slovenly, way in which 
his story has been treated by Mr. Clyde Fitch in the play which was 
produced recently by Mr. Nat Goodwin. It is an encouraging sign of 
the times that a play founded upon a topic so thoroughly national 
should have found an actor willing to risk the money necessary for its 
fitting representation, and it is pleasant to know that an enterprise 
bearing so directly upon the interests of the future American drama 
has been rewarded with a considerable measure of popular approval 
and financial prosperity; but it would have been still more gratifying if 
the play had revealed sufficient seriousness of purpose and power of 
execution to warrant the hope of its permanent survival. 

It might be allowed that Mr. Fitch, in developing his conception of 
the young patriot, had to bear in mind the limited means of emotional 
expression at the command of the player who was to impersonate him, 
but the play was originally intended for Mr. Sothern, so that theory 
will not hold. Mr. Goodwin is notoriously a comedian, and a low 
comedian at that, before anything else, and, except when in absolute 
repose, the lines of his face are apt to fall into curves so essentially 
comic that it is exceedingly difficult for him to convince the average 
audience, at all events in New York, where a humorous intent is always 
suspected, that he is in solemn earnest. For many years he has been 
trying, at intervals, with an ambition wholly praiseworthy, to provoke 
tears as well as laughter, but never, up to date, with conspicuous suc- 
cess. At the critical moment there has always been a touch of mockery 
in his emotion, a false note in his.pathos. To bring a pathetic, virile, 
even heroic figure within the interpretative powers of an actor of this 
kind was no easy problem. Perhaps this is why Mr. Fitch has given 
Hale so little emotion to express, and has depicted him simply as a 
rather sluggish, phlegmatic, resolute but uninspired and uninspiring 
youth, patient in misfortune and able to meet a disgraceful death with 
imperturbable composure. These are admirable qualities in their way, 
but they provide but meagre capital for a theatrical hero of romance, 
who ought to be full of passion and action and picturesqueness. Some 
degree of gravity and prepossession might be appropriate enough in a 
young New London schoolmaster in the troublous days of the early 
Revolution, but Mr. Fitch makes the well-nigh fatal mistake of intro- 
ducing Hale as an insignificant and trivial person. The schoolroom 
scenes to which the first act is largely devoted are silly when they are 
not, as in the case of the invasion of the jealous villain, conventional 
or preposterous. It is impossible to believe that there is much sterling 
stuff in this flirtatious young pedagogue, and the feeble impression of 
the first act is not removed until well towards the close of the second. 
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The last half of the play, including Hale’s adventures in the 
English lines, his recognition and arrest, his escape and recapture, and 
his final execution, has more life and action in it; but the military 
episodes in it are, for the most part, so contrary to the common rules 
of military practice and discipline as to be destructive of nearly all 
illusion. The best that can be said for them is that they bring about 
some fairly effective situations. Two of these, fortunately, come at 
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the very end of the play. They are supposed to occur in Hale’s tent 
and in the orchard where he gave his life for his country. In his fare- 
well interview with his betrothed, and in his remonstrances with the 
brutal Cunningham, Mr. Goodwin deported himself with a melancholy 
and patient endurance which had a touch of something akin to pathos 
in it, and in the closing scene of all he uttered the historical words of 
the dying patriot with becoming resignation. Both these scenes were 
thanaged with skill and discretion, and doubtless have contributed 
largely to the success which the piece has attained. On this success 
both Mr. Goodwin and Mr. Fitch are to be congratulated. There is a 
wide field open to the dramatist in the early days of American history, 
and it is to be hoped that Mr. Fitch and other playwrights will be 
emboldened to explore it. But he must use better workmanship than 
he has exhibited in ‘‘ Nathan Hale’’ if he would gain a victory worth 
the winning. It is time now for him to forsake the tricks of his 
novitiate. 
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«« Phroso’”’ 


PERHAPS the most noticeable feature in connection with the produc- 
tion of ‘‘ Phroso’’ in the Empire Theatre was the excellent impression 
made upon everybody by Miss Jessie Millward, the English actress 
selected by Mr. Charles Frohman to fill the place of leading lady 
made vacant by the elevation of Viola Allen to stellar honors. Miss 
Millward is no stranger to New York audiences. She played here 
years ago in ‘‘ Called Back,’’ did acceptable work in the company of 
Sir Henry Irving, and later on supported the luckless William Terriss 
here in one of his favorite melodramas, but she never won so distinct 
a personal triumph as she did on the opening night of the regular 
season at the Empire. As a matter of fact her performance was not of 
extraordinary merit—her part affording her very little opportunity for 
acting of the highest kind,—but it did shine by contrast with that of 
most of her associates, and was marked by an uncommon degree 
of freshness and intelligence. The ease of her carriage, the quickness, 
surety, and significance of her gesture and.movements, the gallantry 
of her spirit, the genuineness of her feeling, and, above all, the charm 
of her clear, musical, and expressive delivery, all contributed to her 
success. She demonstrated in a very striking way the benefits of good 
training. The excellence of her speech and by-play, and her reposeful 
manner, may be set down to the credit of her experience at the London 
Lyceum, while her knowledge of theatrical effects of a more popular 
kind was attained, doubtless, in the London Adelphi, the very temple 
of melodrama. Miss Millward is likely to prove a most reliable addi- 
tion to Mr. Frohman’s forces, particularly in the romantic parts which 
are now so popular. 

As for the play itself, it must be confessed that it did not altogether 
come up to expectations. A romance had been promised, and was 
looked for, but what was offered proved to be unadulterated melo- 
drama. The difference between the two is very much less than most 
persons imagine. It consists almost exclusively in the matter of treat- 
ment. Deprived of its ornamentation, rhetorical and other, romance 
descends rapidly and inevitably to the level of the drama of blood and 
thunder. The probability is that the allied dramatists of ‘‘ Phroso,’’ 
Messrs. Hope, Rose, and Edmund, found so much incident to deal 
with that they were unable to give much attention to mere literary 
graces. They had to choose between leaving out the adventures and 
cutting down the conversations and descriptions, and perhaps, on the 
whole, they were wise in adopting the latter course. Any attempt to 
make the piece at once melodramatic and literary could have resulted 
only in the production of a curious hybrid. Now it is, at least,a con- 
sistent bit of spectacular melodrama from end to end. It will not do, 
of course, to examine any of the occurrences, which follow each other 
so quickly, in the light of pure reason. Some of them, it may be 
admitted, are but a very little way removed from the border-line of the 
ridiculous, though justified, more or less, by theatrical convention. 

As has been intimated, Miss Millward monopolizes most of the 
histrionic honors. This is not only because she has the greater num- 
ber of opportunities, but because she knows best how to make use of 
them. Mr. Standing, who has voice and stature, lends a dash of the 
requisite picturesqueness to the part of the scoundrel Constantine, and 
Mr. Benrimo gives a lurid sketch, strong in spite of its utter conven- 
tionality, of the demoniacal Turkish Governor. Mr. Wheelock plays 
a juvenile part in the right boyish spirit, but Mr. Faversham as the 
hero is ineffective. 
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«« The Termagant ”’ 


THE production of a play like ‘‘ The Termagant,’’ which Louis N. 
Parker and Murray Carson wrote for Miss Olga Nethersole, is an in- 
teresting and important event, for although the story upon which it is 
founded is, in its essence, of a rather conventional melodramatic char- 
acter, it is treated with a good deal of literary and imaginative skill, 
and so is fairly entitled to the description, given to it upon the pro- 
grammes, of poetic drama. That a fanciful play in blank verse, 
depending quite as much upon literary theatrical interests, should be 
received with positive approval on both sides of the Atlantic is a grati- 
fying and noteworthy fact. 

Seeing that Messrs. Parker and Carson have done so well, it is a 
pity that they did not do better, for in that case a moderate success 
might have been turned into an absolute triumph. Their piece suffers 
from involved and awkward construction and from excess of verbiage. 
It is not until the third act that dramatic interest is really established, 
and even then it is weakened by the want of clear and logical treat- 
ment. Of the four acts, the last is the only one that is dramatically 
strong. The outline of the story can be told in few words. Beatrix 
of Moya is a Spanish princess. She has a court, but apparently no 
people. In the court, however, she rules autocratically by virtue of 
her sharp tongue, and her lords and ladies, while they adore her, are 
very much afraid of her. Hitherto she has professed to scorn the 
tender passion, but really she has an unsuspected weakness for one 
Roderigo, absent on a voyage with Columbus. Presently he returns, 
but so unkempt that at first neither she nor anyone else knows him. 
She ridicules him pitilessly, but he does not shrink from her sallies, 
and her admiration for his manhood is soon developed into a passionate 
love when she beholds him later in all the bravery of splendid attire. 
But her jealousy is as keen as her passion is absorbing, and when she 
sees him in converse with one of her women, Felippa, she jumps to the 
conclusion that he is false, whereas in reality he is only delivering to 
Felippa a secret message from her absent husband. Beatrix straight- 
way proceeds to lash herself into a fury, and after a stormy interview 
with Roderigo, who refuses to break confidence, offers him poison in a 
pomegranate, dashing it from his lips, however, before he can swallow 
it. Next she listens to the insinuations of the villain—a suitor for her 
hand and the betrayer of Felippa—and gives her consent to Roderigo’s 
assassination. Soon afterward she learns that her lover is true, and 
sends messengers after him, preparing meanwhile to wed him upon his 
return. This is the finest and most effective scene in the play. While 
the marriage music is sounding, the measures of a dirge are heard, and 
the dead body of the intended bride m, slain by the dagger of the 
arch-villain, is borne forward slowly to the bride. The stricken 
princess, after lavishing endearments on the corpse, swallows poison 
and falls lifeless on the bier. This scene is the salvation of the play. 
Miss Nethersole’s elocution was often extremely bad, not only in the 
matter of intonation, but of pronunciation also, and her passion, al- 
though there was often a note of power in it, was not infrequently more 
noisy than expressive. Still there can be no question of her marked 
capacity as an actress. She showed this in her love scenes, in several 
of her jealous outbursts, in her soliloquy by the well, and above all 
in the closing scene, in which she exhibited much self-restraint, 
dignity, grace, and yearning tenderness. The literary quality of ‘‘ The 
Termagant ’’ is good by comparison with ordinary stage work, and the 
verse is generally smooth and pleasant, 
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The Critic 
The Novels of William Black 


Wuen the news of Mr. William Black’s death came hurrying over the 
wires to be duly and decorously announced in our morning papers, how 
many memories sped back with one swift leap to the Manse of Airlie, 
how many readers recalled with a smile and a sigh that never-to-be- 
forgotten battle between the village boys and the minister’s sons with 
the redoubtable Whaup to lead them. A Homeric fight is this, equal to 
the combats of Sir Walter’s boyhood, when the heroic Green-Breeks 
defied all opponents, and held the narrow streets of Edinburgh as 
Middleton and young Dunbar held the Bass fortress for King James. 
The stones and gravel fly hurtling through the air, the Whaup’s shrill 
voice rings above the din, and then—forth from the Manse steps the 
minister, horse-whip in hand, and besieged and besiegers scatter like 
chaff before that awful presence. ‘‘ When I was your age,’’ says the 
outraged divine to his scapegrace son, ‘‘ I was busier with my Greek 
Testament than with flinging names at a wheen laddies.’’ To which 
the Whaup— 

‘his soldier's pride 
Touched to the quick ’’— 
retorts with spirit: ‘‘ It was mair than names, as ye might hae observed 
from their noses, had ye seen them.’’ And at this point the poor little 
‘** Daughter of Heth’’ comes upon the scene, her dark hair blown 
across her face, her soft eyes wide with wonder, and the charming 
story which made its author’s fame begins with a lad’s first love. 

It was not Mr. Black’s maiden novel, nor was fiction the field in 
which he earliest sought to win distinction. Art had beguiled his boy- 
hood, and it was only after years of labor that he realized very sadly 
the inadequacy of his talent as a landscape painter. That manual 
skill, without which, as Mr. Marion Crawford dryly reminds us, genius 
cannot find expression, was lacking to the student; and failing to 
make himself an artist, he became, in the course of development, an 
art critic, according to the programme laid down by that arch-scoffer, 
Disraeli. But not for long. The impetuous young Scotchman had 
none of the qualities out of which good critics are made. His was the 
creative faculty; and when journalism had taught him the use of his pen 
and some measure of self-confidence, he found at last the way along 
which the kindly fates had meant that he should travel to success. 

His first novels, ‘‘ Love or Marriage ’’ and “‘ In Silk Attire,’’ were 
received with that easy tolerance which the English reading world 
extends to anything in the nature of fiction. They were published 
before he was thirty, and were followed quickly by ‘‘ A Daughter of 
Heth,’’ his third book and his best. It is true a note of plaintiveness 
was sounded so often in this otherwise delightful story that we wearied 
a little from time to time, and wished Coquette would pluck up her 
spirits, or that Lord Earlshope would emigrate to Borneo; but then 
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we could always turn for distraction to the ‘‘ third volume of Jose- 
phus,’’ hollowed out to hold white mice; or we could watch the 
Whaup and his fellow-conspirators dipping their good little brother, 
Wattie, into the burn until he consented to ‘‘ say a sweer,’’ and this 
‘*‘ vision of sin’’ comforted us through a great many melancholy 
chapters. 

‘** The Strange Adventures of a Phaeton ’’ repeated the success won 
by ‘‘A Daughter of Heth,’’ and people enamored of cheerfulness 
found it even more to their liking. A rambling, sunshiny book, full 
of gentle humor and charming descriptions of English scenery, and 
with some unimpassioned love-making to fill up idle hours. Then 
came ‘‘A Princess of Thule,’’ and Mr. Black’s literary reputatior 
reached its zenith, both in England and in the United States. The 
novelty, not of the theme, but of the setting; the wild, sweet vision of 
that far northern land cradled in waves, swathed in mists, rocked by 
the voice of the tempest, touched all hearts with a sentiment that was 
half pleasure and half pain. There are books which bring to the tired 
dweller in towns some gleam of nature’s face, some fresh keen wind 
from the Hebrides, some gentle breath from the Adriatic, some fleeting 
dream of sea and sky, valley or moor or mountain peak; and, reading 
them, one sickens of brick walls and the city’s hateful din. Such a 
book was ‘‘A Princess of Thule.’’ We stood with Sheila by the water’s 
edge, and saw the great crested waves break in masses of foam on the 
coast of Stornoway, and the wet grasses shine under the morning sun, 
and the birds dipping their white wings into the roughened sea. It 
was a delicious moment while it lasted, but with the turning of a page 
the illusion vanished, and the wide beautiful horizon narrowed and 
darkened into the familiar meanness of a street. 

The universal welcome extended to this island story made its author 
one of the most popular novelists of his day. He sprang at once into 
such dizziness of renown that hysterical admirers wrote magazine 
articles about his ‘‘ methods of work,’’—always so much more interest- 
ing to the public than the work itself,—and about his house in Bright- 
on and his chambers in Buckingham Square. They even described 
for us his carpets and wall-papers, his tiles and wainscoting, his 
Florentine embroidery and Indian pottery, and all those manifold 
household possessions which become of such importance to the world 
when a man has written a successful book. This was five-and-twenty 
years ago, and so many newer stars have burned since then in the 
horizon, so many other houses and chambers and carpets and wall- 
papers have been written about with equal enthusiasm, that few 
remember when William Black was the bright particular luminary 
towards whom every eye was turned with ¢ !riosity and expectation. 

‘* Macleod of Dare’’ in no wise lessened the author’s fame. Wilder 
and sadder than any of the tales which preceded or followed it, melan- 
choly in its forebodings and tragic in its accomplishment, this eery 
novel held its own, and won its army of readers even in a world which 
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seldom tolerates what is painful, or pitiful, or true. After its publica- 
tion in 1879, Mr. Black wrote nothing that added materially to his 
literary reputation, though he poured forth stories with an industry 
and a fertility which earned for him an enviable income, and kept his 
name steadily before the public. No year passed without a novel 
from his pen. ‘‘ Kilmeny,’’ ‘‘ Madcap Violet,’’ ‘‘ Three Feathers,’’ 
‘*Green Pastures and Piccadilly,’’ ‘‘ White Wings,’’ and a host of 
successors, terminating in ‘‘ Wild Eelin,’’ the last of a long line. 

All these books have the same general characteristics. The heroes 
are young, ardent, honorable, and much addicted to healthy outdoor 
occupations. The heroines are pretty, modest, well-bred, and very 
musical, playing or singing with that rare perfection which is so com- 
mon in fiction, and so exceedingly infrequent in life. There is perhaps 
no fallacy so pathetic as that which persuades the English or Scottish 
novelist to believe in the singing of his countrywomen, and to describe 
it with a gallant enthusiasm which does credit to his heart and to his 
imagination. Mr. Black’s young people are as devoted to nature as to 
song. They live a great deal in the open air. They know the heathery 
moors, the sweet green pastures, the hills and crags, the curve of the 
rocky coast line, the lonely Highland lake. Like the Wandering 
Knight of old, they ‘‘ ride from land to land,’” they “‘ sail from sea to 
sea’’; and the descriptions of scenery scattered through the books—if 
over-abundant—are invariably good. There are adult readers who 
conscientiously ‘‘ skip descriptions,’’ just as children—if they be real 
children—‘‘ skip the moral ’’; but one course is hardly as justifiable 
as the other. The landscapes Mr. Black could not put upon canvas 
he transferred to the pages of his novels with a grace and a fidelity 
which have given them lasting charm. 

AGNES REPPLIER. 


Thackeray at Charterhouse 


Mr. GEORGE STOVIN VENABLES, who broke Thackeray’s nose, has 
described his opponent in the famous fight as ‘‘ a pretty, gentle, and 
rather timid boy,’’ who wrote verses and made sketches at school in- 
stead of grinding at his lessons. Notcontented with this and with the 
other meagre accounts of the novelist’s Charterhouse days, the editors 
of The Grey-Friar, an excellent annual issued by the ‘‘ Carthusians,’’ 
sought among the dozen men still living who remember Thackeray at 
school for more light upon the six years during which he himself was a 
** Carthusian.’” ‘They gathered several of the sketches, an account of 
the fight, and one or two other interesting bits of gossip. To Mr. H. 
Heaton, of Amherst, Mass., we are indebted for the copy of Zhe Grey- 
Friar from which these sketches and anecdotes are taken. To the best 
of our knowledge and belief they have never before seen the light out- 
side The Grey-Friar’s slender pages. 

Thackeray entered Charterhouse in 1822, being then eleven years 
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old. The records show his progress—which was not brilliant intel- 
lectually—year by year until 1828, and incidentally show the evolution 
of his signature from ‘‘ William M. Thackeray,’’ in 1822, to ‘‘ W. M. 
Thackeray’’ in ’23, ‘‘W. Makepeace Thackeray’’ in '24, ‘‘ Will 
Makepeace Thackeray ’’ in ’25, and thereafter to its final form, ‘‘ W. 
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SKETCH BY W. M. THACKERAY 
* A Stock or a Stone were not duller” 


Makepeace Thackeray.’’ Dean Liddell remembers that Thackeray 
was ‘‘ very lazy in school work,’’ and, indeed, to quote from Zhe Grey- 
Friar, 


‘‘ years afterwards, when Dean Liddell and Mrs. Liddell were riding 
in the Row, with Thackeray on a well-known black cob, which he said 
was ‘ only fit for a Bishop,’ Thackeray turned. suddenly to Mrs. Lid- 
dell, and said, ‘ Your husband ruined my prospects by doing all my 
verses for me at school, and destroyed all my chances of self-improve- 
ment,’ The Dean says this ‘ was only a playful figure of speech’; and 
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indeed we must admit, as we read Thackeray’s copy of Sapphics, that 
they do bear internal evidence of not tt been done by Dean Lid- 


dell! . . . Thackeray’s copy of Horace (in the writer’s possession) 
lies on the table. . . . It may be safely said that no odes nor 
epodes were ever learnt by heart out of it—no grammatical or geographi- 
cal question was ever answered out of it. It is clean, beautifully clean, 
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LATIN VERSES BY W. M. THACKERAY 


unthumbed, unsoiled—what second-hand booksellers describe as ‘ in 
fine condition.’ . . . The Euclid, too, lies before me, all too little 
thumbed, and the writing, faint and grey, has nearly sunk, together 
with the queer figure of Russell, into the paper; but an Old Mortality, 
in shape of the Messrs. Dawson, has extricated it for us thence.’’ 

It was in the Euclid that Thackeray drew the caricature of his 
schoolmaster, and.thus uttered judgment upon him: ‘“‘ Russell is a fool 
at figures, and so says Jones and Beck and I.’’ In this book, moreover, 
appears the “‘ little figure in the fool’s cap in which we always fancy we 
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see something of the likeness of Thackeray himself.’’ Of the famous 
fight the writer of the article in Zhe Grey-Friar 


“‘heard Thackeray speak to a select audience of three or four boys 
after one Founder’s Day Dinner (about 1862). We remember vividly 
how he spoke of the ‘scrunch’ with which the fatal blow landed. 
But that detail was so satisfactory, we suppose, that it seems to have 
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MS. VERSES BY W. M. THACKERAY 
(Written in 1826.) 


usurped the place of all others and driven them from the writer’s mind. 

*** Do you remember,’ we wrote to Mr. Roupell, knowing he was 
monitor in Penny’s in 1822, ‘anything of the fight between Thackeray 
and Venables?” The answer delighted us beyond our hope. ‘Oh! 
that unlucky fight. Yes, I remember it well. It was on a wet half- 
holiday, Wednesday, I think, when a boy-named Gossip [we find 
Gossip, Thomas George (f), in the Third Form (under V), Blue Book 
of 1823] came and asked leave for Thackeray and Venables to fight. 
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We wanted some amusement, so I let them fight it out in our [Penny's] 
long-room, with the important result to Thackeray's nasal organ.’ To 
have hit on the very monitor who gave leave for that fight was beyond 
our wildest dream. We promptly returned to the charge: ‘ Do you 
remember what the fight was about, and who won?’ ‘No,’ Mr. 
Roupell does not remember what it was about, but since news was 
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brought to him later that Thackeray’s nose was still bleeding, that 
probably stopped the fight, and Venables was doubtless considered to 
have won. Thackeray was indeed Roupell’s fag, but there must have 
been five or six years’ difference in age, and Mr. Roupell remembers 
little more of him than this fight of his. And so Thackeray’s nose was 
smitten flat, and Venables and Thackeray, it is said, were friends for 
life, with that peculiar friendship which, we are told, can only be 
enjoyed by those who have thus encountered.”’ 


A score of years after his graduation Thackeray made a visit to his 
old school, and that visit had notable consequences: 


**One day when ‘ The Newcomes,’ which, of course, came out in 
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numbers, had run pretty far into the second volume, came Thackeray 
to Charterhouse to see Irvine. With his hand on Irvine’s shoulder 
he told the great secret, ‘Colonel Newcome is going to be a Codd.’ ” 


Codd was the nickname by which the aged pensioners of Charter- 
house were known among the boys. 
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‘* Here and there one of the pensioners would be acquaintances of 
us scholars. Such an acquaintance had Irvine, who therefore had 
nothing to do but to lead Thackeray from Gownboys’ across Scholars’ 
Court into Pensioners’ Court, where he introduced Thackeray to a very 
dear old gentleman, Captain Light, known for his kindness to young 
Carthusians of that day, and whom we remember to have had pointed 
out to us among the Codds in our own early days at school. From this 
visit, and the chat in old Codd Light’s room, grew the local colour of 
that sweet sketch—in the 27th chapter of vol. 2 of ‘The Newcomes’ 
—of Colonel Newcome as a Codd at Greyfriars.’’ 


And so we lay down this volume of Thackerayana with appetite 
whetted and, like Oliver, asking for more. More, we are happy to say, 
will follow in the March number of THE CRITIC. 
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A New Life of Shakespeare 


Mr. Sipney Lex’s “‘ Life of Shakespeare ’’ * is based on the article 
on Shakespeare contributed a year ago by Mr. Lee to the ‘‘ Dictionary 
of National Biography.’’ Many changes and additions. have been 
made, and some errors have been corrected. ‘‘ In its general aims, 
however,’’ to quote from the preface, ‘‘the present life endeavors 
loyally to adhere to the principles that are inherent in the scheme of 
the ‘ Dictionary.’’’ It attempts ‘‘ to provide students of Shakespeare 
with a full record of the duly attested facts and dates of their master’s 
career.’’ In the main the plan is well carried out. A commendable 
feature is the giving of ‘‘ verifiable references to all the original sources’ 
of information,’’ the lack of which is a grave defect in most of the 
biographies of the dramatist. Occasionally, however, fuller informa- 
tion would be desirable. For instance, in the sketch of John Shake- 
speare, the poet’s father, we are told that.‘ when attesting documents 
he occasionally made his mark, but there is evidence in the Stratford 
archives that he could write with facility.’ It would be interesting to 
know something about this ‘‘ evidence,’’ which even Halliwell-Phillipps 
does not appear to have discovered. No man was more familiar with 
the Stratford archives than he, but he says (‘‘ Outlines of the Life of 
Shakespeare,’’ 7th ed. vol. ii. p. 369): 


‘* There is no reasonable pretence for assuming that, in the time of 
John Shakespeare, whatever may have been the case at earlier periods, 
it was the practice for marks to be used by those who were capable of 
signing their names. No instance of the kind has been discovered 
among the numerous records of his era that are preserved at Stratford- 
on-Avon, while even a few rare examples in other districts, if such are 
to be found, would be insufficient to countenance a theory that he was 
able to write. All the known instances point in the opposite direction.”’ 


Mr. Lee says that: the poet was ‘‘ born on April 22 or 23, 1564’; 
but, as he adds, ‘‘ there is no positive evidence on the subject.’’ It 
could not have been later than the 23d, as he died on the 23d of April, 
1616, in the fifty-third year of his age, according to the inscription on 
his monument; but it may have been earlier than the 22d. Halliwell- 
Phillipps says, more cautiously, that it was ‘‘ upon or almost immedi- 
ately before the 22d day of April, 1564, but most probably on that 
Saturday.”’ It should be understood, however, that the 22d of April, 
as dates were then reckoned in England, corresponded to our 2d of 
May. Cervantes, who is often said to have died on the same day as 
Shakespeare, actually died ten days earlier, the Gregorian calendar 
having been adopted in Spain before that time. 

The account of Shakespeare’s marriage is full and satisfactory. Mr. 
Lee does not accept the theory that William and Anne were formally 
betrothed some months before the marriage. To explain the entry in 
the Worcester register of a license issued November 27, 1582 (the day 
- * The Macmillan Co, 
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before the signing of the Hathaway bond), authorizing the marriage of 
William Shakespeare and ‘‘ Anne Whateley of Temple Grafton,’’ Mr. 
Lee assumes that this relates to ‘‘ another of the numerous William 
Shakespeares who abounded in the diocese of Worcester.’’ Of course 
this is possible, but it is far more probable, as Halliwell-Phillipps sug- 
gests, that ‘‘ the scribe must, through some exceptional accident, have 
mis-written the last four words, the bond itself being of course of 
infinitely higher authority than the entry.’’ The name ‘‘ Anne Hath- 
wey ’’ occurs twice in the bond. 

The tradition of Shakespeare’s poaching adventure in Sir Thomas 
Lucy’s park is accepted as ‘‘ credible,’’ and the objection that Charle- 
cote deer-park was of later date than the sixteenth century is well 
answered: ‘‘ Sir Thomas was an extensive game-preserver, and owned 
at Charlecote a warren in which a few harts or does doubtless found a 
home.’’ Samuel Ireland was told that the deer was stolen from Ful- 
broke Park, but no portion of that park was Lucy’s property in the 
reign of Elizabeth. The date of Shakespeare’s going to London is 
assigned to 1586, and Mr. Lee has no doubt that he “‘ trudged thither 
on foot by way of Oxford and High Wycombe’’; and he sees “‘ no 
inherent improbability ’’ in the story that the young man first found 
employment in holding the horses of visitors at the doors of one of the 
two playhouses (the Theatre and the Curtain) which then existed in 
London. That Shakespeare ever visited Scotland (as Charles Knight, 
Fleay, and others have urged) is, with good reason, regarded as 
doubtful; and it is ‘‘ unlikely that he ever set foot on the continent of 
Europe in either a private or professional capacity,’’ the opinions of 
Elze and other German and English critics to the contrary notwith- 
standing. He doubtless owed all his knowledge of foreign lands to 
** the verbal reports of travelled friends or to books, the contents of 
which he had a rare power of assimilating and vitalizing.’’ 

Five chapters are devoted to Shakespeare’s career as a dramatist. 
‘* Merely esthetic criticism ’’ is avoided, the estimates of the value of 
the plays, as of the poems, being ‘‘ intended solely to fulfil the obliga- 
tion that lies on the biographer of indicating succinctly the character 
of the successive labors which were wrought into the texture of his 
hero’s life.’” With this portion of the work little fault can be found. 
Though there can be no doubt that Shakespeare was “‘ a faithful dis- 
ciple ’’ of Marlowe, and that in ‘‘ Richard III.’’ we may recognize an 
‘* effort to emulate Marlowe,’’ it is not so clear that in ‘‘ Richard II.’’ 
he ‘‘ closely imitates ’’ the ‘‘ Edward II.’’ of that dramatist; much less 
that the story of Shylock ‘‘ plainly discloses a conscious resolve to 
follow in Marlowe’s footsteps.’’ Barabas was the Jew as the Christians 
of the time viewed him, exaggerated into a diabolical monster; Shylock 
was a man, the representative of a despised and outraged race. Shake- 
speare did not follow Marlowe here, but, as always, held the mirror up 
to nature. Mr. Lee admits that the portrait is ‘‘ humanized,’’ but 
nevertheless sees in it ‘‘ distinct reminiscences of Marlowe's cari- 
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cature.’’ The date given to the ‘‘ Merchant of Venice ’’ may Also be 
questioned. Mr. Lee identifies the play with the ‘‘ Venesyon como- 
dey ’’’ produced by Henslowe in August, 1594. The ‘‘ Midsummer 
Night’s Dream ’’ he assigns to the following winter (1594-95), which 
is probably right; but that the ‘‘ Merchant ’”’ can be earlier than the 
‘** Dream ’’ is to me absolutely inconceivable; it is certainly two or 
three years later. Mr. Lee says that the play of 1594 was “‘ revised 
later’’; but there is no internal evidence of revision, as there zs in the 
‘** Dream.’’ When I first edited the ‘‘ Merchant,’’ twenty-eight years 
ago, I dated the play in 1594, but a few years later, when I decided 
that the ‘‘ Dream’’ was probably written in that year, I had to put the 
** Merchant ’’ down as not earlier than 1596. In ‘‘ Timon of Athens”’ 
and ‘‘ Pericles’’ Mr. Lee believes that Shakespeare ‘‘ reverted to his 
earlier habit of collaboration,’’ while the editors and critics generally 
think that, in both cases, either Shakespeare finished a play left incom- 
plete by another author or an unfinished play of his was completed 
by somebody else. It is quite certain that Shakespeare would never 
have collaborated with wretchedly inferior dramatists like those who 
are responsible for parts of these plays; nor would he have deliberately 
added his fine gold to their poor dross. It is far more probable that 
work which he had thrown aside or failed to finish was put into their 
hands by some stage-manager. 

In the ‘‘ Two Noble Kinsmen ’’ Mr. Lee sees ‘‘ frequent and un- 
mistakable signs of Shakespeare’s workmanship,’’ but most critics who 
at first held that opinion have since abandoned it. In ‘‘ Henry VIII.”’ 
there. are ‘‘ clear marks of Shakespeare’s best workmanship,’’ but in 
Fletcher's part of the play Massinger is thought to have given ‘‘ occa- 
sional aid.’’ It is curious that Mr. Lee believes Wolsey’s famous 
*‘ Farewell’’ to have been written by Shakespeare, ‘‘ who in it gave 
proof of his versatility by echoing in a glorified key the habitual strain 
of Fletcher.’’ But even if Shakespeare had imitated Fletcher’s super- 
fluity of eleven-syllable lines, he was incapable of a line like ‘* This is 
the state of man: to-day he puts forth.’’ Verse of that type, with the 
eleventh syllable accented (‘‘ Be sure you be not loose; for those you 
make friends’’ is another example), was never written except by John 
Fletcher. : 

To the Sonnets a full third of the book is devoted—150 pages 
out of 445—the author having a new theory to propose and de- 
fend. ‘‘ Mr. W. H.’’ he identifies neither with Herbert nor with 
Southampton, but, taking ‘‘ begetter’’ in the enigmatical dedication 
to be equivalent to ‘‘ procurer’’ (of the ‘‘ copy ’’ for the publisher), 
supposes him to have been one William Hall, though there is no clear 
evidence that Hall ever had any business relations with the piratical 
Thorpe. The Sonnets as a series are regarded not as autobiographical 
but rather as mere poetic exercises like those of Sidney, Drayton, 
Daniel, and.the Elizabethan sonneteers generally. ‘‘ A strain of per- 
sonal emotion is occasionally discernible ’’ in them; but when this 
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occurs it does not refer to Herbert but to Southampton. This theory, 
which necessitates putting back the date of the Sonnets to 1594 or 
thereabouts, is elaborated with much ingenuity, but is not likely, I 
think, to make many converts. The limits of the present notice pre- 
clude extended discussion of it, but I may refer to it another day. 
Among the occasional little slips in the book several concerning 
the comparative length of the plays may be noted. ‘‘ Hamlet ’’ is said 
to be the longest ‘‘ except ‘ Antony and Cleopatra,’ which exceeds it 
by sixty lines.’ ‘‘ Hamlet ’’ is almost nine hundred lines longer than 
** Antony and Cleopatra,’’ having 3930 lines, while that has only 3063. 
This error dates back to Fleay's tables in the ‘‘ Transactions of the 
New Shakspere Society, 1874-76,’ and was repeated in Fleay’s 
**Manual,’’ 1878. He corrected it in 1881, but its frequent reappear- 
ance since illustrates the persistent vitality of misprints. Mr. Lee also 
says that ‘‘ The Tempest ”’ is the shortest of the plays except ‘‘ Mac- 
beth’’ and the ‘‘ Two Gentlemen’’; and elsewhere he calls ‘‘ Mac- 
beth’’ the ‘‘ shortest of all Shakespeare’s plays.’’ The shortest is the 
** Comedy of Errors ’’ (1778 lines), and the next shortest are ‘‘ The 
Tempest ’’ (2065), and ‘‘ Macbeth’’ (2109). The ‘‘ Two Gentlemen ”’ 
has 2294, being longer than the ‘‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream "’ (2180). 
The bodk has an admirably complete index of thirty double- | 
columned pages. The only error I have detected in it is ‘‘S, M. I.” 
instead of ‘‘S, I. M.’’ in the reference to the lines in the introduction 
to the Second Folio signed ‘‘ I. M. S.’’ The illustrations comprise a 
portrait of Shakespeare from the Droeshout painting at Stratford (which 
Mr. Lee believes to be the original of the engraving in the First Folio), 
an engraving of the Garrick Club bust, portraits of Herbert and South- 
ampton, and photographs of the five authentic signatures of the poet. 
W. J. Roure. 





‘*The Open Question ”’ 


‘THe Open Question ’’* is not a book to be easily ignored. 
Miss Elizabeth Robins—as we are informed the author, C. E. Rai- 
mond, is hereafter to be known—may or may not be a genius. She 
has produced a book that has many of the characteristics of genius. It 
is a book of real people, having the faults and the charm that real 
books and real people are bound to have. It cannot but win for its 
author the flattery of severe criticism. In attempting nothing less than 
real life, she has submitted her work to the canons that govern reality. 

The question opened by the book is not a new one. It is, indeed, 
a question opened several thousand years ago by a very wise and 
learned man—one Solomon by name—who, like Ethan Gano, came of 
an ancient and honorable family, who knew love and ennui, the mystery 
of life, the attractiveness of death, and the rottenness of histime. The 
earlier pessimist had the good fortune to write Ecclesiastes, however. 
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With which good substitute, being preserved to a ripe old age, in good 
orthodox Jewish fashion, he died a natural death and was gathered to 
his fathers. Not so Ethan Gano, not so Ethan Gano’s wife, not so 
Ethan Gano’s friend, in his dreary Paris lodgings, not so Ethan Gano’s 
acquaintances, the unfortunate Astiers. For each of these the open 
door swung beckoning on its hinges. For each of them the temptation 
proved too strong to resist. 

The book is intensely modern, both in its faults and in its virtues. 
Instead of ‘‘A Tale of Two Temperaments,’’ the sub-title might well be 
printed, ‘‘ A Tale of the Times.’’ We have had in all ages the two 
temperaments, Val and Ethan, the lover of life and the mere hankerer 
after death; but never except in these modern times would the question 
have taken the form of physiological responsibility. We have been 
responsible to the living and we have been responsible to the dead 
before. We are responsible now, it would seem, to the unborn dead. 

In the opening description of the family tree, which is to play so 
important a part in the Gano tragedy, the reader who finds it at first 
somewhat difficult to keep separate the personality of the various 
branches, with their husbands and wives and descendants, soon makes 
the valuable and comforting discovery that only one Gano, either in 
real life or in the story, was ever a person of importance. From the. 
moment when “‘ she came forth from her chamber, an old woman with 
stern, blanched face, bowed shoulders, and abundant hair whitening 
at the temples,’’ to the night when, lying in an upper chamber of the 
old Fort, ‘‘ she turned her head away, clutched the sheet, and, with 
what seemed a superhuman effort, drew it over her face,’’ Sarah C. 
Gano dominates the book. Nowhere does the author’s power show 
itself more alert than in the character of Mrs. Gano. Driven from her 
Maryland home, despoiled of her slaves, bereaved of her husband and 
her oldest son, she falls back upon the home of her childhood, the old 
Fort, which she holds against all comers, all changes. The Fort is so 
natural a setting for Mrs. Gano that the symbolism is never for a 
moment forced. As Lear is mad upon the heath, and Rosalind 
bewitching in the Forest of Arden, Mrs. Gano belongs to her Fort and 
the Fort belongs to her. It is not art. It could not have been other- 
wise. If the hand of the amateur seems to appear now and then in the 
drawing, it is only in incongruities that a more objective handling 
would have revealed. When Jerry Otway calls her ‘‘ Grandmother 
Gano ”’ and she retorts, ‘‘ Grandmother, indeed! I ’ll Grandmother 
him,*’ one only feels that the picture is, for the moment, out of focus. 
Either the lens or Mrs. Gano has stirred. Her dignity was not of the 
sort that threatens to ‘‘ Grandmother ’’ offending small boys; though 
those same small boys, when brought beneath the flash of her awful 
eye, would search, not unhopefully sometimes, for the gleam of amuse- 
ment twinkling in her sternness. This was a grandmother to make life 
interesting. She ruled the family with a rod of iron—though it was 
tempered like steel. They rose in rebellion—and worshipped her. 
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The reader often feels like arguing the case out with her, seldom like 
treating her as a work of art. She is alive. 

Fortunately, and artistically, it is not until the hero and heroine 
arrive at years of discretion that the modern spirit creeps into the 
book. Up to that time the story slips along smoothly, with changing 
interest of precocious childhood and blundering darkey humor. But 
as Ethan and Val emerge into the period of Storm and Stress, all this 
is changed. We have them speculating and philosophizing, separately 
and in concert. We have John Gano enlarging hopelessly—pages—on 
the law of heredity, and even the author herself hinting obscurely that 
life is an inscrutable subject, quite beyond the ken of amateur mortal- 
ity. It is not without a certain pathetic significance in a tale like this, 
of the times, that the grandmother is the main element of sanity in the 
book. So long as she remains upon the scene, the reader feels assured 
of the sanity of all concerned. After her death there is no telling what 
will happen, either to the characters or to their creator. When one 
closes the book, he feels that Miss Robins herself has sailed with her 
hero and heroine into the sunset too. 

With all its modernness of tone, the book escapes one common 
characteristic of modern writing. It makes scant use of color. A 
generation that has been saturated, drenched, doused, and soaked in 
color, may well be thankful for a writer who can sketch passion in black 
and white, who can present the electric situations, of which the book is 
full, in clear white light, not in color, nor in mysterious swaying 
shadows, or weird night-lights. Even when Val holds aloft the bril- 
liant incandescent lantern to greet the returning traveller, the light 
‘* picked out the whitewashed hitching-post—and fell with a fierce kind 
of fierce satisfaction upon the ugly wooden tenements opposite.’’ And 
when Ethan hails her laughingly as Liberty Enlightening the World 
any threatened sentimentality passes into something big and white and 
remote. 

The discovery that C. E. Raimond is the nom de plume of an actress 
has the effect, one would say, of throwing some of the writing into 
high relief. The author is at her best in ‘‘ scenes,’’ rather than in 
narrative. Exits and entrances are made at ‘‘the psychological 
moment.‘’ The author is an adept in the stage properties of fiction. 
The reader, who is generally taken into a room by the artist, and has 
the furniture twisted all around him, is delighted to find a room 
described so that he knows where he is, with the exactness of L., L. 
C., C., and R. C. The characters have the same delightful, but rare 
quality in modern fiction. They seem to have a certain stage presence 
of mind. They fall naturally and inevitably into dramatic grouping. 
Val listening in the background to her father’s warning to Ethan against 
their marriage, is part of a scene acted rather than written. This 
chapter, which is the dramatic climax of the book, both in problem 
and plot, as precisely as if it were to be acted, is in itself sufficient 
evidence that the author has served an apprenticeship in a difficult 
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school, that she knew how to act plays before she knew how to write, 
and that, consciously or unconsciously, she has transferred the prin- 
ciples that govern good work in the field of one art to that of another. 

To treat of all the problems suggested by ‘‘ The Open Question ”’ 
is impossible, Heredity and environment, suicide and temperament, 
which play so large a part in the interest of the story, the new contrast 
of North and South, the keen irony and natural symbolism of the book 
can only be hinted at. It is sufficient to say that they are all sub- 
ordinated, with subtle skill, to the one pervading charm of the book, 
the quality of imaginative reality. 


JENNETTE BARBOUR PERRY. 
2 
The Angelus 


1. 


Amonc the harvesters at eventide 

I stand; and, listening, tremble as I hear 

The Ave-Mary bell, that sudden, clear, 

Tells that no longer here I may abide. 

Doubting I linger, though on either side 

My fellows hasten homeward with a cheer, 

And count my scanty reapings, and I fear 

The summoning bell, my work not perfected. 

I bow my head. But as the carillon 

Still echoes in my ears, I dare to pray: 

Lord, grant me entrance whither these are gone. 
Shall I not come?’’ But the bell murmurs: ‘‘ Nay, 
Their work ’s accomplished, thine as yet undone.’’ 
I take my sickle up, and turn away. 


II. 


Is it then true that ultimate success 

And the good Master’s bountiful reward 
Come not to me, whose arid fields afford 
Scant usury ?’’” To my unworthiness 

The bell replies in tones like a caress. 

And as along the quickened air is poured 
Its melody, my angry eyes are lowered, 
And I dare hope ’t is I the bell doth bless. 
O steadfast maid, who toilest with me here! 
If we but pile our sheaves as in God’s sight, 
Seeking no recompense, unquestioning, 

Be sure there ’s not another harvester, 
However rich his store, that will to-night 
At the great feast sit nearer to the King. 


Emerson GIFFORD TAYLOR, 
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Mr. MERRIMAN’S new novel is like his other novels in that it is a 
stirring story’told in a lively way which is sure to find plenty of suffi- 
ciently appreciative readers. ‘‘ Roden’s Corner”’ (1) is the history of a 
**deal’’ in malgamite, and malgamite is one of those exciting products 
of whose composition Mr. Merriman alone knows the secret. Unlike 
the ‘‘ Simiacine ”’ of his first popular novel, malgamite is a manufactured 
product. It is used in paper-making, and the process of its manufacture 
is one of the deadliest of industries. The villain of the story gets hold 
of a new formula for malgamite—making which is even deadlier than 
any other process, as well as being much cheaper. He persuades a 
dying malgamiter to sell him the formula, and when the man is dead 
abstracts the purchase-money from his hand and goes away in triumph. 
After this exhibition of his financial ability the slow revelation of his 
great idea is a surprise for which the reader is prepared. He represents 
his as the only safe and humane method of producing malgamite, and 
gets certain folk of importance in London to raise, as an act of charity, 
a fund for transporting all the scattered malgamite-workers the whole 
world over to his factory on the Holland dunes. Once there, he has 
the paper-makers of earth at his mercy, and can dictate prices for a long 
enough time to make colossal fortunes for the promoters of this enter- 
prise. Of course the workmen die off very fast, but nobody is expected 
to find that out. 

This is a scheme of unusual brilliance and magnitude even for one 
of Mr. Merriman’s villains, and as everybody knows they lead the 
world of letters in really ingenious villainy. ‘The account of how this 
plan was carried out, and the final end of the same through the inter- 
ference of some of the good and not stupid people who had been drawn 
into the enterprise at its charitable end, make very thrilling reading, 
and indeed there is only one recommendation a critic can make for the 
improvement of the tale. This is that the author should secure more 
interesting heroines. The splendid nullity of Dorothy Roden conveys 
absolutely no impression to the reader’s mind, One apprehends that, 
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like others of Mr. Merriman’s heroines, she embodies an ideal for the 
author, and one regretfully concludes that his ideals exclude charm. 
His villains are so much better done that it almost seems as if their 
creator regarded clear-cut individuality as a prerogative of the vicious. 

Why should not a poet make the best possible kind of a novelist ? 
He is pledged by his profession to a high idealism; he has learned 
through long apprenticeship the delicate differences in the values of 
words, and he is disposed to give all due consideration to the placing 
of phrases. Above all, if he has inherited anything from his forbears, 
the minstrels, he has tales to tell as well as songs to sing. Such a poet 
is the author of ‘‘ A Sister to Evangeline ’’ (2)—a title perhaps intended 
to deprecate any comparison of this story with Longfellow’s poem by 
confessing that anyone writing of the exile of the Acadians must neces- 
sarily owe something of inspiration or suggestion to the author of 
** Evangeline.’’ But after reading the story of Yvonne de Lamourie 
one does not feel that Professor Roberts’s debt in this direction is a 
heavy one. On the theory that good material belongs by right to the 
man who can handle it well, he has justified his use of an episode whose 
ownership has heretofore gone in default of other serious claimants to 
Longfellow. The book has all the merits which one ‘would expect in 
a poet’s novel and many more beside. It is a stirring story as well asa 
charming one; it has more ‘‘ go’’ than most of the books which base 
their claims to attention solely on this quality; it is written in clear and 
vivid English whose picture-making quality is very noteworthy, and it 
has a heroine whose wit and fascination are demonstrated as well as 
asserted. Of Evangeline’s kin she may be, but she eclipses her sister 
in every quality save constancy. It would not have done for anyone 
who was less a poet than Professor Roberts to write this story in prose, 
but the success of the attempt is its full justification. 

Mr. Stockton’s latest pleasantry (3) is founded on the affable tem- 
pers of Mr. and Mrs. Archibald, an elderly pair who set forth on a 
wedding-journey in order to save their newly married daughter from the 
discomférts of such atrip. This amiable couple, accompanied by Mar- 
gery Dearborn, the young daughter of a friend, betake themselves to an 
Adirondack camp where their experiences are entertaining from begin- 
ning toend. On the first night Mrs. Archibald hears snakes, rats, and 
panthers, and the guide explains next day that ‘‘ hardly any family 
parties goes into camp that some of them don’t hear wild beasts the 
first night. But they nevercomenomore. Them kind of wild beasts 
I call first-nighters, and they ’re about the worst kind we ’ve got, be- 
cause they really do hurt people by scratchin’ and clawin’ at their 
nerves, whereas the real wild beasts in these parts don’t hurt nobody.”’ 
The Archibald camp and the inmates of a camp three hundred feet 
away form an association of hermits, the object-in-life of a hermit being 
to express his own individuality as seems best in hiseyes. The experi- 
ment is not wholly successful, and the Archibalds arise and flee in the 
night to escape the individualities of a young woman who talks too 
much, and from a young man who makes love to Margery against her 
will. There are two other young men who do the same thing, with a 
difference, and there is a bishop who invented a new system of kinder- 
gartening for the purpose of making the operation of teaching attractive 
to the teacher. The adventures of these people are set forth with Mr. 
Stockton’s customary diffused humor, and the book’s atmosphere is 
that of the restful clime of mild absurdity tempered with breezes of 
good sense, which this author has taught his readers to demand and 
enjoy. 
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** John Splendid ’’ (4) tells of love and war. The fighting is that of 
‘the little wars of Lorne.’’ Colin of Elrigmore, a young Scottish 
gentleman, comes back from serving in the German wars to find trouble 
at home in the shape of invasions of ‘‘ Highland kerns.’’ Although not 
a vassal of Argyle’s, Elrigmore naturally takes sides with his neighbors, 
and his companion in many adventures is one Jan Alvinn or John 
Splendid, ‘‘ one of the M’Iver Campbells,’’ and a cousin of the Marquis 
of Argyle. These adventures will not be found thrilling. The fighting 
in the story is, as a matter of fact, rather poorer than in most books of 
this kind. By force of much education even the least warlike of us 
have grown to be critical of the ways in which blood is spilled on paper 
nowadays. But it may well be that what ‘‘ John Splendid ”’ lacks in 
excitement it makes up in truth to fact and character. The psychology 
of the story is better than the psychology of such a book has any right 
tobe. The studies of honest and stupid young Colin, of the vacillating 
Lord of Argyle, and of John Splendid himself, boastful and a flatterer, 
but a supremely loyal friend, are all unusually, not to say unnecessarily, 
convincing and acute. As the story is told by Elrigmore himself in all 
unconsciousness, the book nowhere states what the reader is allowed 
to infer, that the heroine holds John Splendid dearer than the estimable 
Colin whom she finally marries, and that, had John Splendid not allowed 
himself to rest under a false imputation because his notion of friendship 
demands it, Elrigmore would never have won his bride. The handling 
of this element of the story is very delicate and subtle. But what place 
has subtlety in such an obvious kind of story? The quality is likely 
to be indifferent or repellent to the natural audience of the book, and 
there is not enough of it to attract readers of a different fibre. One 
wishes Mr. Neil Munro might see his way to experimenting in a different 
kind of fiction. 

While “The Changeling” (5) is not’ one of Sir Walter Besant’s 
strongest novels, it is, as might be expected, aclosely knit and enter- 
taining story, coming well up to a certain established standard of 
mechanical excellence. It is all about the substitution of a child for one 
who had died, and the consequent tangles and miseries. The mother, 
who had parted with her son in poverty and distress, comes back years 
afterward in ease and luxury to see if she can find and claim him. 
He has developed, unfortunately, a strong resemblance in character to 
his father, who was a most unpleasant person, and the mother discovers 
that she never really lost her child until she found him to be the ill- 
conditioned young brute that, in spite of the most favorable environ- 
ment, he had become. It is all very harrowing, but the happiness of 
the minor characters relieves the melancholy of the situation. Mollie 
and Dick are two highly conventionalized figures of an unconventional 
pair of lovers. They seem to have stepped into the novel from off a 
decorative frieze or out of the pages of one of Mr. Le Gallienne’s ro- 
mances,—though they are perhaps too wholesome for that,—and they 
are very well fitted to set off and adorn the happiness that falls to their lot. 
The theme of the book, if one must impute to it a theme, is heredity. 
It is not a serious study in the subject, perhaps, for Sir Walter does 
not take these creations of his with any great degree of heaviness, 
but he seems to have proposed to himself the problem: Given cer- 
tain parents, what.are likely to be the characteristics of their offspring ? 
and the living answers will be found to entertain if not to instruct. 

There are doubtless a great many readers who have just cause to 

regret that ‘‘ A Golden Sorrow ’’ (6) is Miss Poole’s last novel. From 
her earliest published story to her latest, this writer was always sincerely 
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interested in her own work—which is one of the surest ways of com- 
manding other people’s interest. She had, perhaps, no very wide 
conception of life and character; her heroes are a long succession of 
rather vague young gentlemen, physically lithe and alert, and given to 
possessing all the virtues, and her heroines, a procession of ‘* magnetic ’’ 
and occasionally wayward maidens. However, she owned the unusual 
gift of making people feel the attraction of these never very clear-cut 
personages, and she had a keen instinct for dramatic situations and an 
appreciation of the casual unexpected way in which they will occasion- 
ally project themselves into unlikely lines. Out of these materials she 
wove a pleasant series of romances that never bored their readers. It 
is no more necessary to treat books of this kind as serious literary pro- 
ducts than it is to regard orange marmalade as one of the staple food- 
products. They are a side issue, yet they are better worth doing than 
many better things, for they have provided legitimate entertainment for 
a great many people whom the masters of fiction would shock or bore. 
We cannot always be reading works of art. There are not enough of 
them to last long, for one reason; and, for another, there are moods 
of mind when it is wearying to be called upon to appreciate the best. 
‘* A Golden Sorrow ’”’ has all the merits of its predecessors. The 
fascinating girl is called Genevieve Leete, and the nice man is 
Faxon Shepard. They meet in Florida and would be happy if José 
Mendoza did not hypnotize Miss Leete into a marriage which natu- 
rally defers Shepard’s happiness until the last page. The book is 
good reading for a cold day beside the fire or on a hot afternoon in the 
hammock. 

Would it not, possibly, be just as well if Dr. Watson made his 
appeal to the higher emotions and the human sympathies a little less 
direct, a little more subtle? It is as hard to remain calmly in one’s 
seat, one’s eyes fixed on one’s book, while his big, determined, muscu- 
lar hands are fumbling about for one’s heart-strings (resolved when 
found to give them such a tweak!) as it is to keep one’s place in a 
dentist’s operating-chair while the instruments are being laid out. 
** Afterwards ’’ (7) is a collection of short stories apparently designed 
to expand the reader’s heart and unseal the fountain of histears. This 
last operation is by no means as skilfully or happily performed as it was 
in ‘‘ Beside the Bonnie Brier-bush’’ or ‘‘ Auld Lang Syne ’’—books 
pee possessed charm and reality as well as moral excellence—but the 
operator is so insistent that probably the patient will yield at last. Now 
there can be no doubt that all this swelling of the heart, even when 
forcibly produced, is a good and healthful emotion. It is well to be 
moved by self-sacrifice, touched by generosity, stirred to ‘‘ pity and 
terror,’’ even though the sensations are caused by nothing more real 
than the words on a printed page. But eternal human nature rises up in 
rebellion at the high-handedness of Ian Maclaren’s methods. There 
was once an ill-advised mother who took a baby for a trolley-ride. 
When the child fretted, she shook it and put it down hard, with “‘ Sit 
where ye ’re sot an’ stay there. I brought ye out to be happy, an’ ye 
shell be happy!”’ 

The author of._‘‘ Afterwards ’’ brings us out to make us good, and it 
is but natural that the clear intention should vex us a little. Never- 
theless if there is any reader of these lines who feels himself getting 
stingy, cross, inconsiderate, selfish, and generally clay-incrusted, he 
may find that a reading of ‘‘ Afterwards’’ will heal and refresh his 
moral nature as a warm bath does his physical man, and he will be 
satisfied—unless, of course, he is so exacting as to feel that a book 
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which is solely an agent of moral refreshment has not wholly fulfilled 
the natural functions of a book. 

This strong and carefully-written novel (8) deals with that section 
of Boston society where, according to one of its recent critics, ‘‘ the 
heathen rage and the women imagine a vain thing.’’ The opening 
chapter precipitates the reader into a parlor-lecture by a distinguished 
Persian who is expounding the sacred writings of his country, and this 
is shortly followed by a spiritualistic séance and by a Faith Healer’s lec- 
ture. The book is a study of the Puritan teinperament in its various 
modern manifestations. The children of the Puritans inherit ‘‘ a way 
of looking at things without regard to consequences, of feeling devoutly 
about whatever seems to them true, and of realizing that individual 
preferences do not alter the laws of the universe,’’ which is the essence 
of Puritanism. The resulting ethical strenuousness may lead one man 
into Catholicism and another to agnosticism, but the same leaven works 
in both. As far as a work of fiction can demonstrate any theory, ‘‘ The 
Puritans ’’’ demonstrates this. Two young men, Philip Ashe and 
Maurice Wynne, belonging to the ultra-ritualistic school, inmates of a 
clergy-house and holding firmly to the celibacy of the clergy, are 
thrown by the accident of a fire upon the temporary hospitality of their 
respective cousins, Mrs. Hermon and Mrs. Staggchase. These ladies 
are women of society, and they proceed to show their young relatives 
the kingdom of the world, its attractions and follies. Both Philip and 
Maurice fall violently in love with a promptness that facilitates the 
author’s purpose but from any other point of view seems a little forced. 
Maurice, the stronger and more virile nature of the two, abandons the 
Church and wins his wife. Philip transfers his allegiance from an 
earthly to a heavenly love, merging his adoration of the woman who 
does not care for him into worship of the Virgin and entering the 
Roman priesthood. 

A factor in the religious evolution of the two men almost as power- 
ful as their emotional experience is the election of a bishop, which is 
convulsing the Church in Massachusetts while the other events of the 
story are taking place. This episode with its exhibition of clerical and 
lay politics is a central feature of the book and, constructively, is skil- 
fully handled. The whole book, indeed, is most satisfactory as regards 
its workmanship, or in the light of a social study. But as a delineation 
of human life it lacks the qualities to make a novel endearing and de- 
lightful. The author views his creations from a distance and coldly; 
the reader inevitably does the same. ‘‘ The Puritans’’ is a novel 
touched with the frost of creative indifference. Convincing the intel- 
lect, it leaves the heart unaffected. It might have been great; and 
succeeds in being conscientious. 

Miss Fuller’s new book (9) belongs to a rare variety of which there 
can never be enough. It is a thoroughly charming story told in a 
bright, interesting way, and it offers the unusual combination of liter- 
ary excellence and just that degree of moral optimism which is grateful 
without being satiating. It is very easy to get too much moral optim- 
ism if that quality is not carefully blended with other elements more 
stimulating. 

The author calls the book a bank story. The Pilgrim Savings 
Bank was one of the monumental institutions of a New England town, 
and Frank Truxton is an employé. He is one of the unusual but not 
at all impossible young men who do the right thing without thinking 
much about the matter, and the story deals with the crystallization of 
his character through good luck and bad. His business interests play 
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a large part in the story, and the reader enters into the practical side 
of his life as bank-clerk and rent-collector, and his final evolution into 
a deserving capitalist. The amount of attention which the novelist 
pays to the hero’s business life has a great deal to do with the impression 
of reality which the book conveys. ‘‘ One of the Pilgrims’’ is far from 
being an ‘‘ occupation-romance,”’ but this part of the story is done with 
skill. There is enough detail to carry conviction, but not enough to 
be wearisome. ‘Truxton’s experiences only once rise to be exciting, 
but he is such a life-like, amiable youth that his modest affairs engage 
the same cordial interest that we give to the concerns of our friends in 
the real world of work. 

Ruth Ware, who engages young Truxton’s affections very early in 
the story, is a nice girl of a type that is truly of New England. The 
reader never knows very much about her, just as he never knows much 
about her counterpart in real life, except that she is nice all through. 
Niceness, by the way, is a characteristic of all Miss Fuller’s people, and 
her clevernéss is nowhere more distinctly shown than in the way she 
differentiates one nice person from another. The Widow O'Toole is 
as fine after her fashion as Truxton’s Aunt Lucretia, and Flynn, the 
old janitor of the Pilgrim’s, goes far to surpass the hero on his own 
ground. And yet all this virtue is not cloying. This is the point of 
thankfulness to which the reader returns again and again, putting the 
book down at last with a wish that its successor may appear speedily. 

There is in this book (10) as much power as there are sins against 
the art of novel-writing; indeed, it can hardly be called a novel at all. 
It is disjointed and obscure, meandering away from its main idea, and 
returning to it after interludes that have no meaning,—erratic, weird, 
yet unquestionably fascinating. But it is the fascination of the bleak 
North, of short sombre days, and long bitter nights; its poetry is that 
of the Eddas; .its mythology that of Balder and Loki and Thor; and 
there are reminders in it of the Flying Dutchman and of Dr. Faustus, 
as crystallized by Goethe in the second part of hisdrama. Then there 
are folk-tales of the early part of this century, local traditions, misty 
and contradictory, with that mingling of the mundane and the super- 
natural without which no folk-lore can endure. Here is the old traffic 
in souls with the Evil One in exchange for worldly greatness; and the 
man who is redeemed by the love of woman. These are, indeed, the 
two main ideas around which this Swedish writer has woven her fabric 
of legend with its thread of truth. 

In parts the book seems to be the result of a disordered imagina- 
tion, but that not the author’s own. It is the fancy of a people buried 
in the mountain vastnesses of Sweden, which uses the author as its 
mouthpiece, for, as has been said above, the latter seems to have had 
but little control of her material, and to have been overwhelmed by its 
magnitude. Her sketches of the rough life of the country people, on 
the other hand, and of the harsh majesty of the landscape of southern 
Sweden betray a master hand. They are graphic, grim, and full of a 
coarse physical life lashed to extremes by snow and ice and—alcohol. 
The book is so strange, so utterly out of the common, that it cannot 
be classified or judged by current standards. It may repeat the suc- 
cess that greeted it in Sweden; it may prove caviare to foreign readers. 
But whatever its fate, it is well worth translating and making the 
experiment of presenting it to a wider public. It will leave in the minds 
of those who disapprove of it an impression of force, uncurbed and 
misdirected perhaps, but still so virile and original as to foretell future 
achievement. 
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Travel and Torture in High Asia 


z. In the Forbidden Land. By A. Henry Savage Landor. 2v0ls. Harper & Bros. 
2. Through Asia. By Sven Hedin. 2v0ls. Harper & Bros. 


THE number of hermit nations and forbidden lands is getting 
rapidly less. Even the Arctic and Antarctic regions of ice and snow 
are not sufficiently menacing to keep back mankind’s bravest spirits, 
who, it will be noted, come wholly from Christendom. Africa, with 
its vertical sunlight and parching heat, has still some dangers to offer 
as lures;.but these lofty lands of Tibet, defended not only by cliffs 
and precipices, by ice and snow, by sand-blizzards and snow-storms, 
but by the most entrenched and cruel bigotry in the world, have long 
warned off all but very few of the most intrepid white men. Yet this 
vast and lofty region, which, despite its short summers and general 
bleakness, is pretty well inhabited, has its attractions. It is the highest 
and largest plateau on earth. It is a great storehouse of glaciers. 
Flowing from it, on its three sides, east and south, are the great rivers 
that water India and China. In a large sense it creates the fertility of 
peninsular Asia and the warm river-valleys in the semicircle of the earth 
from Kabul to Korea, in which one half of the human race dwell. 

Into this land of mystery Mr. Landor, who is no mere tourist, 
wished to go as an explorer and also to penetrate, if possible, into the 
forbidden city of Lhasa. Others had done it, why should not he? 
Yet, so long as the capital of the Dai Lama was a place where would-be 
discoverers (like old political dreamers who put their imaginary repub- 
lics out in the ocean or on mountain tops) located their spurious lives 
of Jesus, and where wonderful texts of Buddhism could, by allegation, 
be found, why should not one get at the reality? If in Mr. Landor’s 
make-up there was a mixture of the Fitz-James of poetry,who might say, 


‘* Or, if a path be dangerous known, 
The danger’s self is lure alone,” 


in his heart also was much of the hunger and thirst for knowledge and 
in his brain the frenzy and fire ‘‘ that grasp at the fruitage forbidden ’”’ 
of which Longfellow sings in his ‘‘ Sandalphon.’’ So, despite warn- 
ings of dangers dire, he started, equipped with pretty much all that 
modern science and experience could suggest. 

He tried to go by way of Russia and to enter the ‘‘ forbidden land ”’ 
(1) through its western outpost, but shipwreck spoiled his cartridges, and 
that spasm of Greek patriotism which cost the classic peninsulars so 
dearly in their fight with Turkey, causing also excitement along Russian 
frontiers, decided him to enter from the south by way of India. So 
by steamer and rail he found himself at the base of the Himalaya 
Mountains. Then selecting two faithful servants and a company of 
thirty bearers he started out without military assistance, directly into 
the populous portion of southwestern Tibet. Giving up all idea of 
travelling in Turkestan and reaching the lofty altitudes he avoided the 
usual paths and roads. With the assistance of an American missionary 
he made some arduous but very agreeable journeys in regions over 
fifteen thousand feet high. He penetrated into the country between 
the two great lakes, Tchu Lafan and Tchu Mafam, which had been 
supposed to form one body of water. In his marches and abidings he 
became well acquainted with ‘‘ nature’s gentlemen,’’ those worthy 
Shokas, among whom he spent some weeks He enjoyed their diet of 
rice, curried mutton, milk and curd with sugar, and sweet pancakes. 
He doted on parsad, a thick paste of honey, burned sugar, butter, and 
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flour, all well cooked together—a dainty morsel even for a jaded palate. 
He acquired much dexterity in manipulating hot food, meat, vegetables, 
and pastry, guiding them without loss into his mouth. While indulg- 
ing in moderate libations of the native liquors he gained much know- 
ledge of anthropological and ethnological interest in a pleasant way. 
The American missionaries also did much to make his stay agreeable, 
but after these travels in the west he started out with only two com- 
panions. For not only had most of his bearers quickly left him, but, 
ominously, had gone forward to inform the Lamas of his intention to 
visit Lhasa. No doubt for this they were well rewarded, but all 
unknowingly Mr. Landor walked into a trap. 

His handsomely printed and illustrated books tell of hardships and 
adventures that stir the blood. He got into fierce sand- and snow- 
storms, and his climbs over some of the passes remind us of the horrors 
of Chilcoot. He plied his vocation as an artist as he went along, and 
his pictures are of unusual interest. Occasionally we have a full-paged 
portrayal in color of the abysmal splendors of Tibetan scenery. He 
made one ascent which was shown by the barometer to be at an altitude 
of twenty-two thousand feet. He also visited Gunkyo Lake, which, 
with another one unnamed, may be regarded as the two principal sources 
of the great Brahmaputra River. Very interesting to the student of 
comparative religion is the account of Buddhism in its various mani- 
festations and phenomena, for all this region was once the home of the 
origin and development of that type of the faith of a fourth of the world, 
which, in northern Asia, contrasts so remarkably with the simple form 
so prevalent in Ceylon and Siam. Great numbers of inscribed stones 
were found, and evidently these regions were once more inhabited than 
they are now. 

From Mr. Landor’s account, there is good ground for expecting a 
considerable development of trade when these regions are opened by 
easy communication to the rest of the world. At present, however, 
the people suffer from too much debased religion or rather superstition. 
Prayers by wind-power are offered in vast numbers. On the mountain 
passes they are hung up by the rod, pole, or perch on clothes-lines, so 
that it looks in this part of the world’s attic like perpetual wash-day. 
Such Mondayish scenes as we here suggest are pictured in colors from 
the palette of the traveller. He devotes much space with text and 
picture to the men, women, and children of the regions traversed, 
describing their manners and customs. 

Some of Mr. Landor’s stories we frankly beg leave to doubt, unless 
by better proof than he furnishes, especially the drinking of human 
blood and the cannibal feasts which he describes. It may be remem- 
bered that Mr. Landor has written other books, and’ does not enjoy 
the best reputation for veracity among those who live in the countries 
which he has described. Hence, it is a decidedly good thing that, for 
the support of his narratives which tell of his tortures by the Lamas, he 
has not only wisely guarded his language, but has taken the precaution 
to take oath and make deposition before magistrates in India, and to 
secure also the affidavits of his servants as well as of the surgeon and 
nurses who saw his injuries and wounds and took care of him during 
his illness and convalescence. With his own blood as ink and a piece 
of bone as pen he made rough notes and a map during his captivity. 
He was seized by some Tibetan peasants before he had reached Lhasa. 
These people had been sent out purposely to take him unawares and 
surround him when he was buying horses. Being unarmed, he was 
overcome and dragged into the settlement, after soldiers had appeared 
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on the scene. Then he was handcuffed, made to ride a long distance 
on a spiked saddle, shot at, threatened with death by an executioner 
with a naked sword, and made to stand, with his legs racked and tied 
apart, on a sharp-edged beam of wood. Then a great creature dressed 
in yellow, with a cap on which eyes were delineated, having heated a 
bar of iron red hot, held it in front of Mr. Landor’s nose and eyes 
until the latter nearly burst and the former was scorched. The idea 
was that, having come to see the country, he should go out blind. His 
servants were cruelly whipped. For twenty-four hours he was sus- 
pended, by a rope tied to his hands, from a pole, with his feet still tied 
to the log. 

Evidently his torturers intended to give their victim something 
worse and then to kill him, but, probably fearing vengeance to come, 
the pombo, or magisterial magnate, spared his life and started him on 
his return journey. Photographic pictures show the awful change in 
the author’s face and the agony which he suffered while in the forbid- 
den land. We do not doubt Mr. Landor’s story as a whole. It is one 
of thrilling interest and a decided contribution to science as well as a 
narrative of thrilling interest. The time cannot be long distant when 
Tibet will be out of the list of forbidden lands, which once included 
pretty much all the countries of Asia. 

To cross Central Asia (2), in the track of the Polos at least, is about 
as venturesome as to traverse Africa or the northern ice. In this most 
ancient home of civilization, in fact, few of the dangers that face the 
explorer in the Sahara, in Central Africa, or within the Arctic Circle 
are lacking. There are perils from heat and from cold; perils from 
sand-storm, thirst, and starvation in endless deserts; perils from ava- 
lanches, snow-storms, and precipices in vast mountain ranges; and often 
still greater perils from natives as hostile and brutal as the tribesmen 
of the Kongo. The possibilities of geographical and scientific dis- 
covery in these regions, also, fall little if at all behind what those other 
great terra incognite to-day offer. When one looks at a map of the 
world on which shades of color indicate the extent of geographical 
knowledge, it is surprising to note the absence of tints in the vast region 
which bears the names of Eastern Turkestan, Tibet, and Mongolia. 
‘* Even the maps of Africa cannot show a white patch of such vast 
extent as occurs under the name of Tibet on our maps of Central Asia. 
In this respect the Polar regions alone are comparable with Tibet.”’ 
It is no wonder, then, that these deserts and mountains have offered 
an irresistible attraction to the modern spirit of exploration; that 
during the last thirty years this ‘‘ white patch ’’ has become more and 
more thickly cobwebbed with the routes of daring and enduring ex- 
plorers; and that these regions have become the subject of one of the 
most fascinating branches of the literature of travel. 

Of this band of explorers, Dr. Sven Hedin, as was shown by~the 
early reports of his journeys and as appears still more clearly in these 
volumes, is one of the ablest and perhaps the most successful. He is 
a highly trained and able geographer, and an enthusiast in his science; 
was thoroughly prepared for his work by preliminary reconnoissances 
of the ground to be occupied; and has accomplished geographical 
results which even for mere quantity are astounding. 


‘*The aggregate distance of the route I mapped” (he says in his preface) 
“‘amounts to 1049 Swedish miles, or 6520 English miles—that is to say, nearly four 
and a half times the distance from London to Constantinople, two and a half times 
the distance from New York to San Francisco, and one and a half times the distance 
from Cairo to Cape Town; in other words, more than one quarter of the earth's cir- 
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cumference, If to this be added more than 8000 miles which I travelled by carriage 
or rail in the better known portions of the continent, we get for the entire extent of 
my travels a grand total of 14,600 miles, or more than the distance from the North Pole 
tothe South Pole. . . . Out of the above-mentioned 6520 miles no less than 2020 
were through regions which no European had ever before visited. Over certain por- 
tions of the remaining 4500 miles one traveller had preceded me, over other portions 
two travellers, but in no case more than three.” 


This was accomplished in four years. It may be added that while the 
especially scientific results of the expedition have been reserved for 
future publication there is evidence in this book that they are no less 
notable—and that in many departments, from geography to archeology 
—than the journey itself. 

Dr. Sven Hedin’s serious work began at Margelan in the Isfairan, 
whence he pushed on, in the winter, through the Pamirs, exploring 
them in various directions and making an attempt to ascend the vast 
peak of Mus-tagh-ata, from which he was driven back by illness. Then 
followed journeys across the terrible Takla-Makan desert from Kashgar 
and Khotan, and then the march to the Pacific over the Kuen Lun 
range, along the northern boundary of Tibet, and through the Tsai- 
dam and Ala Shan to Peking. The return journey was made through 
Mongolia and Siberia. Of the dangerous winter expedition across the 
Alai Mountains, through the pass of Tenghiz-Bai, 12,630 feet in alti- 
tude, up the Alai valley, over the Trans-Alai range, and so along ‘‘ the 
Roof of the World’ to Fort Pamir and beyond, he gives a very graphic 
atcount, full of interesting details and illustrated by several admirable 


photographic views of the majestic scenery. The chief field of his 


labors, however, was the great desert basin of the Tarim and the Cher- 
chen between the Tian Shan Mountains on the north and the Kuen 
Lun on the south, and in what he did in it and says of it lies the chief 
interest of his tale. He attacked it first from the west, crossing the 
Yarkhand-Daria, skirting the desert for a considerable distance parallel 
to that stream, and then striking east across the drifting sand for the 
Khotan-Daria, two hundred miles away. The story of this desperate 
journey—a journey which no man before had ever attempted—fills 
some of the most thrilling pages of the records of adventure. With a 
well-equipped caravan of eight camels and four native attendants he 
turned his back upon the Yarkhand and began his march through the 
most desolate and dangerous desert on the face of the earth. Fora 
time all went well. The sand-dunes were successfully climbed and the 
sand-storms faced. But soon it was discovered that the water-tanks 
were nearly empty, the guide, relying upon his belief that water would 
be found by the end of the fourth day’s march, having put into them 
only a four days’ supply instead of a supply for ten days as he had been 
ordered to do. Upon the mistaken supposition that water was to be 
found as near them upon the east as upon the west it was decided to 
push on. From that moment the march for the Khotan-Daria became 
a race with death. One by one the camels succumbed and were 
abandoned to their fate. Two of the men could advance no farther 
and were likewise left to die. A third was left exhausted to follow if 
he might, and the two survivors pushedon. One of these surrendered 
just as safety was in sight, and Dr. Sven Hedin crawled alone into the 
bed of the Khotan-Daria—to find it dry! Then happened one of those 
things which make men believe in special providences, and which 
justify Sven Hedin’s expression of his belief that nothing would be 
allowed to tear success from his grasp. Struggling a little farther on 
he heard a wild duck rise into the air and the splash of water. Before 
him was a small pool, the only one within a radius of miles, which a 
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deviation of a few yards either way in one’s course would cause one to 
miss, and which he would not have found at all but for the frightened 
bird! Of the characteristics of this extraordinary desert, with its 
enormous sand-waves, from fifty to two hundred feet high, —waves, 
literally, since they move continually onward with the wind and have 
inundated large tracts of once fertile and populous country,—the book 
gives a very interesting description, and it is to be hoped that the 
scientific results of the journey, when published, will throw still more 
light on the formation of dunes and the general movements of wind- 
driven sand. 

The second journey across the desert was made from Khotan, fol- 
lowing the Keria-Daria until it was lost in the sands; it crossed the 
dunes to the Tarim, followed the course of that river to its end in Lob 
Nor, and then returned along the Cherchen to Khotan. The chief 
results of this trip were the discovery in the middle of the desert of the 
sand-buried remains of an ancient and high civilization, the study of 
the Tarim, and the settlement of the ‘‘ Lob Nor question.’’ The last 
arose from the doubts thrown by Baron von Richthofen upon Prieval- 
sky’s report that he had found this lake to be a degree farther south 
than it appears on the Chinese maps and that it contained fresh water, 
Richthofen arguing that a body of water situated like the true Lob 
Nor must be salt, that the explorer must accordingly have been mis- 
taken in his identification of the body of water which he had met, and 
that the latter must be a lake of recent formation. Sven Hedin’s dis- 
coveries confirm in general Baron von Richthofen’s views. A notable 
result of the. earlier explorations in the vicinity of Kashgar was the 
ascent to an elevation of nearly 20,000 feet of the mighty peak of Mus- 
tagh-ata (25,590 feet high) and the mapping of its glaciers. Not the 
least thing to be placed to his credit is the fact that Dr. Sven Hedin 
has proved himself to be a very good and interesting writer. He has 
also, on the whole, been fortunate in his translator, though much of 
the excellence of the style of the translation is doubtless due to his own 
thorough knowledge of the English language. 





Recent Verse 


1. Lancelot and Guinevere. By Richard Hovey. Small, Maynard & Co. 2. New 
York Nocturnes. By Charles G. D. Roberts. Lamson, Wolffe & Co. 3. 
When the Birds Go North. By Ella Higginson. The Macmillan Co. 


Ir is safe to assume that there is much in these three volumes of 
Mr. Richard Hovey’s ‘‘ Poem in Dramas ’’ (1) not dreamt of in the phi- 
losophy of the late Laureate of England,—much that is “‘ startlingly 
original,’’ we should say, when compared with the text of the ancient 
chronicle respecting Arthur and his Table Round. In the first place, 
the supernaturalism of Mr. Hovey’s muse is, like the cup of Comus, 

‘* mixed with many murmurs,’’ as the reader will agree who pursues 
the astonishing course taken by Merlin in his Quest (see Vol. I.). The 
weird and dire heralding which precedes the coming of the Queen, i in 
Lord Tennyson’s version, when, to the solitary traveller on the ‘‘ lonely 
coast of Lyonesse,”’ 

‘* in the light the white mermaiden swam, 
And strong man-breasted things stood from the sea, 
And sent a deep sea-voice through all the land, 
To which the little elves of chasm and cleft 
Made answer sounding like a distant horn,” 


—all this is nothing to the very catholic and hobnobbing conclave of 
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occult personages whom the great archimage consults in the mystic 
cavern beneath Mount Hecla, and elsewhere, in Avalon. The thau- 
maturgic machinery of this portion of the ‘‘ Poem in Dramas’’ dis- 
tinctly reminds us of the same methods in Faust. Here are introduced 
not only the Norns, who inform Merlin of their mission in the following 
really striking lines, 
‘* Think and we seize the thought ; 

Act and the deed once done 

Sinks into our iron hands. 

Only the unthought thought, O man, 

Is thine own and the deed forborne ” ; 


but anon Valkyrs, Sylphs, Gnomes, Dryads, Fauns, Satyrs, and Mzenads 
rush in, to still further involve the intricate imbroglio, wherewith Merlin 
and the reader wrestle until tempted to exclaim, What with so many 
‘** A dark saying! 
Yeaing and naying ! 
How shall I know?” 


Like the German poet, after whom Mr. Hovey models this division of 
his poem, certain grisly comicalities are introduced to relieve the orphic 
solemnity of the heavier-weight phantoms composing his ecumenical 
gathering. Accordingly, Merlin having been laid in a drunken swoon 
through the good offices of Bacchus, we have the lightsome trippings 
of Puck and his company; while the Fauns chorus tipsily, and one of 
their number (we are not quite sure that it may not be some more 
familiar type of rollicking-block worthy in disguise) renders his solo, 
thus: 
‘* Foxes in the poultry-yard, 
Making free with chickens ! 
Crows in the cornfield, 
Pecking like the dickens |" 


We have italicized the last line of this quatrain, wishing to indicate 
what, to us, seems a capital defect in the midst of the many excellences 
which characterize Mr. Hovey’s work. This defect we cannot make 
light of, however; it is not alone that the line quoted contains a glaring 
solecism, not alone that it is difficult to imagine a faun, either of Virgil’s 
tongue or of the ‘‘ earlier Sicilian,’’ using aught equivalent to the phrase 
** like the dickens.’’ The real offense is, both here and elsewhere, a 
lack of taste and of sensibility as to the “‘ fitness of things.’’ A more 
tingling instance of his obliquity in this respect, and one which is sure 
to strike some readers as offending quite as much from its profanity as 
from its esthetic incongruity, is the passage in which Venus is invited 
by the Valkyrs to accompany them to Valhalla,—a passage in which, 
joined to a fair measure of Swinburne-like melody of speech and 
movement, occurs the refrain 
‘* Lift up your heads, O ye gates, 
And the Queen of Love shall come in.” 


Scattered through his dialogue, Mr. Hovey displays no lack of ecclesi- 
astic lore, and we cannot suppose him to be ignorant of the fact that 
it is the Twenty-fourth Psalm of David which is here laid under con- 
tribution to celebrate the triumphal progress of Cythera, or—as the 
chorus of Loves phrase it—of the 


‘* Dedal-throned, imperishable Aphrodite.” 


Thus far, Mr. Hovey has dealt only with the mystical weft of fore- 
shadowed but not actual affairs. “The second drama has to do with 
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the “ Marriage of Guinevere,” and, incidentally, touches upon the impul- 
sive and ingenuous girlhood of the future Queen of the realm; and the 
discourse between mother and daughter on the wedding morn of the 
impassive bride is executed with considerable fidelity to feminine views 
and precepts equally applicable to all time. 
‘* Not what we are but what men deem of us, 
Is the true prince. Be faithful to your husband, 
Yet not so servient as to jade his fondness. 


Let him be often foreign to your life 
That he may feel your lack and woo you over.’ 


We do not purpose to give the substance of the extraordinary history 
relating to the ‘‘ Birth of Galahad,’’ which, with much more of stirring 
and crucial event, is comprised in the third and last book of these 
Dramas. We leave to Mr. Hovey himself to unfold the series of por- 
tents forerunning this genethliac incident; nor will we reveal who it 
was that ‘‘ understudied for the mother ’’ (we must forgive this trivial 
anachronism on the part of the poet). However, we would again 
remark that the Laureate of the Idyls could not but admire the facility 
with which, in the later chronicles, the scene is shifted from Cameliard 
to Rome, where emperors, popes, prefects, and senators all attest the 
potent witchery of Guinevere, who has journeyed to the latter city in 
order to be near Lancelot, who with Arthur is carrying on the Roman 
campaign. From this portion of moving history one episode and a few 
extracts must suffice. Guinevere and Lancelot have a stolen meeting 
(in the Campagna!). They discourse. 
‘** Guinevere. 1 think the whole world is a song of love ; 
I think the whole world swims with lyric joy. 
Lancelot. Thy voice is like a still star sped across the hush. 
Guinevere, There is another voice that cools out of the night.” 


The revelation as to whose is the other voice, we leave to the poet. 
Lancelot describes thus his sensations of remoteness from all mundane 
affairs : 
‘* I feel as if it were some other I 
That captains Arthur’s army, moves, speaks, thinks— 
Some machine curiously made half alive, 
Whose very feelings are mechanical.” 


Bearing the hero’s condition in mind, the reader will not, perhaps, be 
surprised at the transport presently indulged in. 
** Lancelot. Oh your hair, your hair, 
It is like dark water in a little light. 
‘Oh, your beautiful hair, Guinevere ! 
I let my fingers drown init. . . . Oh, 
I let my soul drown in it, Guinevere.” 


Be it said in conclusion, that Mr. Hovey has undertaken an heroic 
task to follow in a trail left splendid by the footings of a master,— 
where even a hardier adventurer than the atthor of ‘‘ Lancelot and 
Guinevere’’ must have suffered by inevitable comparison. On the 
other hand, it is pleasant to say that Mr. Hovey’s management of 
measure—even of that most crucial order, blank verse—is fairly com- 
mendable. Passages and phrasings touched with a certain sublimity 
could be instanced, and lyric delicacies, like the following, from the 
song of the Elves: 

‘* We spin the film of gossamer 
The woodsman brushes from his face ; 
We weave the cobweb’s airy lace 
No gust can rend, a breath may stir.” 
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Were it not well to apply the lesson,—to weave well the ‘‘ film of 
gossamer ’’ of verse, rather than tread the heavy loom of epic or 
dramatic poetry? In the former Mr. Hovey is a proved adept. 

Few men of letters, and yet fewer poets, have been good lovers of the 
life that lies inclosed within city walls. Among these exceptions 
Charles Lamb readily comes to mind; and we recall that Tom Hood 
did not take unkindly to the prospect of street and roofs shrouded in 
smoky lights, as he sat at his desk problematizing on the mingling of 
‘* poetic honey ’’ and “‘ trade wax.’’ Not the least interesting among 
the tantalizingly promissory works of Alexander Smith are his ‘‘ City 
Poems,’’ whose inspiration strikes us as being uninduced and direct 
from the observation of the poet. Our own Walt Whitman is as in- 
dubitably in love with the ‘‘Mannahatta” he elects to celebrate,—virtues 
and vices alike,—as was ever pastoral poet with his Arcadia, its piping 
Corydons and winsome Chloes. One thing might, we think, be safely 
premised—that while dilettantism may achieve tolerable success in 
singing the praises of Arcadian life, it cannot so prosper with urban 
themes. Poets are born in the city, or not; but, in any case, they 
must be born again into the spirit of the city, or in vain they attune 
the lyre to the celebration of its concentrated humanity, its geniality, 
its inexorableness. All other things being equal, one might affirm that 
the poet of the city must be a man of the world, and that he will not 
be in his first youth when he successfully performs his mission. 

Who can doubt the eligibility of our own metropolis, in all its cos- 
mopolitan and kaleidoscopic phases, to furnish forth abundant themes 
to a poet-lover, really transported with the color, movement, and clang 
of its vast being, to say nothing of the startling antitheses that confront 
him in its many-languaged, variously toiling mortality; peopled as it is 
with representatives of every land to ‘‘ Euphrates and the Ind’’ ! 
Something of all this we might expect to find on taking up ‘‘ New York 
Nocturnes ’’ (2). But here are only some ten or a dozen poems that bear 
distinct reference to metropolitan life. We have, it is true, in such a 


poem as ‘‘ Night in a Down-town Street,’’ a striking figure embodied 
in the following lines: 


‘* The street is a grim cafion carved 
In the eternal stone, 
That knows no more the rushing stream 
It anciently has known.” 


But the reader would fain have the poet’s view of the ‘‘ rushing 


stream,’’ its human life. Very delicately pure is-the tinting in this bit 
of half-lighted canvas: 


“* The narrowing lines of the houses 
Palely begin to gleam, 
And the hurrying crowds fade softly, 
Like an army in a dream. 


** Above the vanishing faces 
A phantom train flares on, 


With a voice that shakes the shadows, 
Diminishes, and is gone.” 


It will be urged that Professor Roberts in his choice of time and the 
hour (implied in Vocturne) deals only with the more sombre features of 
New York’s nightly picture. But we yet could wish that, as foil, at 
least, he had introduced the street vistas of vari-colored lights, of 
moving car and carriage, and pleasure-seeking throngs, as equally 
characteristic of the great city as the scene which his muse prefers. 
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The truth, as it seems to us, is that Professor Roberts is not yet 
naturalized in the realm whereof he sings. A certain nostalgia, too, 
greets us at every turn. He is amid the scenes of his minstrelsy, but 
he is not of them. Like the lady in the ‘* Eve of St. Agnes,’’ his ‘* heart 
is otherwhere.’’ This frame of mind is, indeed, foreshadowed in the 
graceful verses of his dedication: 


‘* The wash of far, remembered waves ; 
The sigh of lapsing streams ; 
And one old garden’s lilac leaves 
Confessing in their dreams. 
‘* A breath from childhood daisy fields 
Came back to me again, 
Here in the city’s weary miles 
Of city-wearied men.” 


May it not be that Professor Roberts is himself too ‘‘ city-wearied ’’ to 
pursue con amore his elected task? But that he has found heart’s ease 
amidst the rise of walled-town conditions we receive melodious intima- 
tions in many a tender lyric touch, as, for instance, in these lines: 


‘** Here has she gone 
Until the very stones have taken on 
A glory from her passing, and the place 
Is tremulous with the memory of her face.” 


In the ‘‘ Other Poems’’ which this attractive volume contains, the 
poet is altogether at home. There is a noble serenity of feeling and a 
crystalline poetry in the descriptive lines ‘‘ At Tide Water.’’ There 
is a hymn-like sonority, a touch of the seer, a breadth elemental in the 
stanza entitled ‘‘ The Falling Leaves.’’ Of ‘‘ Ascription’’ we cannot 
say more than that it is a fit companion-piece to the poem just cited. 
In conclusion, we quote with pleasure ‘‘ Life and Art’’; partly that 
it is good poetry, and partly that it is a good time in which all who carry 
the banner of the Old Faith should bear it firmly even into the paynim 
camp of Realism itself. 


** Said Life to Art: ‘I love thee best, 
Not when I find in thee 
My very face and form, expressed 
With dull fidelity, 


‘* «But when in thee my craving eyes 
Behold continually 
The mystery of my memories 
And all I long to be.” 


A flight of swallows is the suggestive device traced upon the cover 
of this attractive book of verses (3). There are, we should say, swallows 
enough to make a summer, wherever they go. Nothing in its way 
could be brighter or better than the little song that stands as usher to 
the tuneful company within. Hitherto, to cheer our drooping spirits 
on dull days, we have repeated the truism that ‘‘ every cloud has a 
silver lining ’’; but henceforth we shall find a pleasing substitution in 


the sweet phrase of encouragement we find in the opening lilt of this 
volume of verse: 


** Oh every heart hath its sorrow 
And every heart hath its pain, 
But a day is always coming 
When the birds go north again!” 


There are many other allusions to birds and their mission to human 
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hearts,—many true and sympathetic bits of description scattered along 
these lyric pages; albeit we question whether ‘‘ expert testimony,’’ like 
that of Mr. John Burroughs’, would not impeach our gentle singer’s 
account of a “‘ pilgrim skylark ’’ soaring from the grassy banks of the 
Willamette! And yet the same singer would seem weli to discriminate 
her birds, were we to judge from the tender transcription she has made 
of the meadow lark’s wistful fluting. 

Human experience is not forgotten by this Nature-lover; and often 
the subtlety of a woman is added to lyric skill to drive home the arrow 
of the singer, which, as in the fable of Longfellow, the singer no doubt 
might find in the hearts of many an unknown friend among her 
women-readers—though not poets. Such will pause and read again, 
and perhaps commit to memory ‘‘ That Other Prayer,’’ ‘‘ Wearing Out 
Love,’’ and the plea voiced in the following stanza: 


‘** If I should die—but nay! If I should live 
And stumble on my way with bleeding feet— 
Dearest, might not the old flow’r, newly sweet, 
Rise from the weed-choked past—if I should live ?” 


Spite of much that appeals in this division of her poems, we find some 
curious lapses from good taste. We are not moved, for instance, at 
the soliloquy of Eve—in which the outcast complains of the ‘‘ awful 
taste within my mouth ”’ (since eating the forbidden fruit!); nor are 
there delicacy and fitness in the comparison which likens a falling star 
to some ‘‘ passionate soul ’’ that, 


** Scorning heaven’s cold delight— 
Joined its lost love in hell !” 


There are some thirty-six sonnets in this volume, many of them pos- 
sessing very considerable merit of construction, and all containing a 
distinct artistic purpose. 





Works on Literature 


1. A History of Spanish Literature. By J. Fitamaurice-Kelley. D. Appleton & Co. 
2. A Short History of English Literature. By G. Saintsbury. The Mac- 
millan Co. 3. Studies in American Literature. By Charles Noble. The 
Macmillan Co. 


In his recent remarkable ‘‘ Manuel de la Littérature Francaise’’ M. 
Ferdinand Brunetiére, the eminent critic, observes that up to a certain 
period in the Middle Ages Europe was an undifferentiated mass when 
all the great nations thought and wrote alike without individuality or 
distinction. Any of the faddiaux or the chansons de geste might have 
been written equally well in France or Italy, Germany or Spain, as all 
were anonymous and each seemed to borrow from a common fund in 
which the same literary machinery of miracles and mysteries, giants 
and fairies, was accessible to all. It is only when some great unknown 
soul, with a genius for summation, is born in the recesses of this or 
that country, and strings together his lays of Beowulf or Siegfried, of 
Roland or the Cid, that this lump-mass of intellect, dimly felt but pas- 
sionately throbbing, comes to itself and reproduces in some cyclopean 
poem the spirit of Scandinavia or Spain, France or Germany. Indi- 
vidualism is born; segmentation has taken place; homogeneous same- 
ness ceases, and distinctive literatures emerge from the mass of 
anonymous productivity. 

Two at least of the books on our list bring this out very clearly. 
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Mr. Fitzmaurice-Kelley (1) and Mr. Saintsbury (2) both wrestle man- 
fully in their earlier chapters with the anonymous literatures of England 
and Spain, and the nameless bards that wrought upon them for centuries. 
In England undoubtedly the spirit of individuality was the first to 
wake, thus contradicting the usual theory that tropically situated 
nations are the earliest to sing. With a rare precocity Old England 
began to utter music five hundred years before the sunlit south of Spain 
had quickened and ripened the brains of the Neo-Romans who dwelt 
at Seville and Saragossa or chanted the Koran in Cordovan courts. 
On the other hand, Romanized Spain kept up the Latin tradition and 
went on producing Seneca and Quintilian, Martial and Lucan, display- 
ing to the ancient world such magnificent emperors as Trajan, Hadrian, 
and Marcus Aurelius, continuing the literary procession with Columella 
and Pomponius Mela, and the pontifical with a series of historic popes, 
one of whom suggested to St. Jerome to translate the Bible into the 
vulgar Latin. Prudentius and Drosius (author of the first universal 
history, which our own Alfred translated into sonorous Anglo-Saxon) 
were Spaniards of those centuries generally considered speechless, and 
many a bishop with a halo round his memory, like St. Isidore and St. 
Branlius, kept up the glory of Spanish literature till the Arabs came 
and the Goths ended their centuries of domination. In England, con- 
temporaneously with some of the later lights, Bede was penning his 
voluminous work and Czedmon was singing, and Cynewulf, Alfred, and 
Welfric were joining in the slowly awakening activity. 

Both Mr. Saintsbury and Mr. Kelley trace with admirable clearness 
the evolution of their respective themes, Mr. Saintsbury with more pen- 
etration and originality, and with a great show of original research, and 
Mr. Kelley with comprehensive insight into all the sinuosities—Roman, 
Gothic, Arab, and Castilian—of felix Hispania unrolling in an Ama- 
zonian flood before him. Though the personality of the former is 
rather pertinaciously kept before the reader in the perpetual /, one is 
disposed to pardon the egoism in the enjoyment of the literary charm 
of many of the utterances, the wide knowledge of literature and life 
everywhere apparent, and the successful effort to be deliberate, calm, 
unimpassioned, and yet interesting. Mr. Kelley, less trained in literary 
forensics, occasionally startles the reader with some over-curt opinion 
or rubs a prejudice the wrong way. ‘The best part of his ‘‘ History of 
Spanish Literature’’ is beyond a doubt that which treats of its Golden 
Age, when his pen, taking up the auriferous names, lingers page after 
page in loving appreciation of Cervantes and Lope, Calderon and 
Franz Luis, Mariana and Gongora. Here one gets enough of cumula- 
tive detail to carry away a moderately full picture of a great name, 
unhurried, fortified by quotation, and critical. ‘‘ The burden of it is 
intolerable ’’ when a whole index full of names and characterizations 
is spilt suddenly into one’s memory, and there is space only for a tine 
or an epitaph on each. The ‘‘ Age of Lope de Vega—1598-1621 ”’ 
is a decidedly instructive chapter, having as its central figure the mar- 
vellous poet that wrote 20,000,000 lines and 1800 plays,—brilliant, dis- 
sipated, handsome, weak, ‘and sensual Lope; a man whose single opus, 
Mr. Kelley holds, is equal to the product of all the Elizabethans 
put together! With him Cervantes (getting his family name from the 
Christian martyr Servandus) disputes the possession of this memorable 
age—"‘ immortal by reason- of his creative power, his imaginative 
resource, his wealth of invention, his penetrating vision, his inimitable 
humor, his boundless sympathy ’’; dissipated, and drunken, and 
brawling too, like our own Elizabethans, and composing his master- 
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piece—Bunyan-like—in a cellar. As to the other, ‘‘ Lope left no 
achievement unattempted: the epic, Homeric or Italian, the pastoral, 
the romantic novel, poems narrative and historical, countless eclogues, 
epistles, not to speak of short tales, of sonnets innumerable.’’ ‘‘ By 
his single effort he dowered Spain with an entire dramatic literature.’’ 
‘* Cervantes, for all his national sorrow, might conceivably belong to 
any country; but Lope de Vega is the incarnate Spain.”’ 

Mr. Kelley has some excellent words on Gongorism, that curious 
disease of euphuism, that broke out simultaneously in Italy, England, 
and Spain, and is no more really fathered by Lyly than by Marino the 
Italian or Gongora the Spaniard: it was a cosmopolitan disease. Mr. 
Saintsbury has some interesting pages on the peculiarly ornate, inverted, 
allusive style of Lyly, which was a revolt against the ‘‘ plain style,”’ 
and an excursion into the “ high-‘ falutin’,’’ intended to pique the 
attention of the jaded reader. His crowded eight hundred pages in 
small print, bristling with multitudinous detail, have all the faults of his 
‘* Short History of French Literature,’’ and show omnivorous reading. 
Not content with chapters, he has ‘‘ inter-chapters,’’ linking things 
together, giving retrospects and résumés, and condensing into brilliant 
waves ‘‘theinnumerable . . . eddies which constitute the history 
of English literature.’’ Sketching the ‘‘ literature of a thousand years 
in less than a8 many pages ’’ is a gigantic task, and Mr. Saintsbury has 
done it generally well, and the instructive footnotes and bibliographies 
make the volume doubly valuable; but one’s critical sense is consider- 
ably upset when Froude (page 765) is spoken of as ‘‘ an almost infinitely 
greater writer than either of these’’ (Freeman and John Richard 

’ Green). In the chapter on the Victorian era there are charming 
words on the Rossettis and entertaining contrasts between Browning 
and Tennyson. 

A thorough digestion of this remarkable volume would furnish the 
student with a fund of new information, original thought, and accurate 
surveys of nebulous periods either unlinked together philosophically, 
hitherto, or incompletely grasped by /:ttérateurs of less vast and lumin- 
ous learning. The gap left in the treatment of English literature on 
this side of the water may for our present purpose be filled up with the 
third volume on our list (3), in which Mr. Charles Noble has drawn upa 
creditable account, with questions for teachers, of American literature. 
Portraits and specimens of the more prominent writers fill fourteen 
chapters. This literature as a side-product of the great river of thought 
and fancy that has run on down to us through Chaucer, Shakespeare, 
and the Bible, is full of a piquancy and freshness of its own, and 
possesses a savor and flavor not inferior perhaps to the European pro- 
duct of the last hundred years. Here too a noticeable individuality 
has announced itself, for American humorists and poets are quoted the 
world over. We are clearly ‘‘ differentiated ’’ even from our English 
kin, and Mr. Noble’s book is an excellent source of information as to 
both our genus and species. 














‘The Workers: The West”’ 
By Walter A. Wyckoff. Charles Scribner's Sons. 


: THe second series of the curious and interesting papers by Professor 
Walter A. Wyckoff that have appeared in Scribner's Magazine during 
the last year under the title: ‘‘ The Workers: an Experiment in Real- 
ity,’ are now presented in book form. They cover the author’s tri 
through the west from Chicago to the Pacific coast. Professor Wycko 
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began his experiment with the assumption that in order to know how 
the workers live one must become a worker; to realize the trials of a 
man seeking for work one must seek for work, not in an amateur fashion, 
but with the goad of sharp hunger, of the most repulsive associations, 
of cold and misery as the penalty of not finding it. He resolved to 
cut loose for a time from all help, to put himself upon a footing with 
any other unskilled laborer, to cross the continent trusting for support 
wholly to such work as he might find upon the way. That he carried 
his project through argues no small amount of dogged determination, 
for to cut loose for a whole year and a half from all the refinements of 
life, from the society of men and women of education, is of itself a 
terrible hardship to a man such as he. When one adds that Professor 
Wyckoff lived for weeks at a time the life of a common tramp, eating 
such crusts as tramps are likely to pick up, sleeping in station-houses 
with the scum of large cities, often going to bed hungry because it was 
a choice between a supper anda bed, the wonder is that he carried the 
experiment on for days, to say nothing of months and years. 

No one can deny the interest of these papers. At the same time it 
may be questioned whether their title, ‘‘ The Workers,”’ is exactly the 
right one. ‘To the average mind such a title suggests the vast army 
of skilled workmen, who have absolutely nothing in common with the 
tramp. The author put himself with the tramp and lived the life of a 
vagrant, wandering absolutely penniless from place to place, knowing 
no trade and having nothing to offer an employer but a pair of willing 
hands. He had, by his own showing, a pretty hard time of it, and it 
could hardly have been otherwise. The whole community is prejudiced 
against the tramp, and with excellent reason, for, as Professor Wyckoff 
points out again and again, the tramp has no excuse for existence out- 
side of large cities, and even there only during periods of unwonted 
business depression. The very fact that Professor Wyckoff perhaps 
looked above his réle may have made it rather harder for him; a 
gentlemanly tramp suggests state-prison antecedents. Ifa polite, well- 
spoken, and intelligent man has to tramp the country, the inevitable 
inference is that there must be something radically wrong about him, 
and that an employer is taking a foolish risk in admitting him to his 
shop or house. 

The author cites one instance in which a Chicago magnate declined 
to give him a job at tending his house furnace upon the ground that 
his references were wholly negative ones, and Professor Wyckoff seems 
to think that he was harshly treated. The Chicago magnate showed 
good sense and ordinary caution. The experience of the real workers, 
men who have a trade and have proved that they can be relied upon 
for honest work, is likely to be very different from that encountered by 
the author in his wanderings. Even an unskilled laborer who can offer 
references showing that he has worked faithfully for any reasonable 
length of time, whether at shovelling coal or sifting ashes, has incom- 
parably better chances than this writer who presented himself fresh 
from the station-houses and without satisfactory references. 

, As already remarked, Professor Wyckoff’s experiences were made 
particularly bitter from the fact that he looked out of his element. 
Even old ladies from whom he got quarters for carrying their bags 
from the station to hotels in Chicago considered him a suspicious char- 
acter. Writing of one such incident he says:— 


When we stood for a few moments at a crossing waiting for a check in the tide 
= traffic, she confided to me that she had come to Chicago from ——ville to see a 
wyer. 
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“You are often in the city,” I suggested, delighted to talk on the pleasant easy 
terms which were springing up between us. 3 i 

**Oh, no! I ain’t,” she said, and then she was innocently superior to the compli- 
ment implied in my feigned surprise, and she began to question me about myself. 

** What do you do for a living, young man ?”’ 

**T am out of work and I am looking for a job,” 1 said, evasively. 

‘* What is your line of work?” she continued. 

“*T shall be glad of any work that I can get,” I said. ‘* Any work at all,” I 
reiterated, thinking that she might put me in the way of a job. 

‘* Where do you live when you ’re to home?” 

**T came out here from the East,”’ I answered ; ‘‘ I have no home here.” 

‘*T guess you ain’t been doing just right, or else you would n’t be ashamed to 
tell,” she said, while a graver look came into her sober eyes. 

‘* Ah, madam, if you but knew!” I said, and I fear that my tone conveyed to her 
a tacit confession of deep depravity. 

‘* Have n’t you got any family or friends?” she continued, in a voice tender with 
sympathy. 

‘*T had both,” I replied. 

‘* Then, young man, you take my advice and just go back to your family and tell 
them you ’re sorry that you done wrong and you mean to do better.” 

‘*T am sure that you are right,” I agreed. 

And now a well-filled open purse was in her hand, and I saw her fingers hesitating 
among some loose coins. Presently she held out a quarter. 

** You ’ve been real nice to me,” she said, ‘‘ and I want to ask you not to make a 
wrong use of this money. You'll not buy liquor with it, will you?” 

** Indeed I will not,” I answered her. ‘‘I have little temptation to do that, for 
I can quench my thirst for nothing ; it is food that I find hard to get. And, madam,” 
I continued, ‘‘ I am deeply grateful to you for your good advice.’ 

When one finds a tramp in rags talking good grammar and Sunday-school 
sentiment, the average man is apt to be suspicious, and rightly so. . 

During his trip Professor Wyckoff found work in a Chicago factory, 
at building roads in the Exhibition grounds, at farming, at mining, and 
in a livery stable. The fact that in pursuance of his plan he gave up 
each employment after a few weeks and tramped on almost as penni- 
less as before in search of something else added immensely to his 
hardships and helps to make the book rather a gloomy record, notwith- 
standing that several times the wanderer found institutions in which 
any laboring man might be both comfortable and happy: 

The most valuable parts of Professor Wyckoff’s work will be found 
in the chapters describing the life and talk of the men he worked and 
lived with in the Chicago factory and the glimpses of socialistic and 
anarchistic ferment that he affords us. Even here, however, he con- 
fesses that the real workmen, the best of them, looked askance at him 
and refused to receive him as one of themselves. The crowded factory 
and the great city are hard places for the poor man as compared to the 
country. Where he had to beg for work in Chicago, in the country it 
was the farmer who begged him to work. ‘‘ Keep away from large 
cities,’’ is the author’s advice to the poor man. 

Professor Wyckoff has an interesting story to tell and tells it well, 
although we doubt whether some of the detail concerning tramp life, 
its moral and physical foulness, its obscenity and hopelessness, might 
not have been spared to advantage. There is reality enough in the 
book without station-house sketches that have been done many times 
already. Far pleasanter and more exciting is the author’s record of 
his searches after work when work meant supper; it must have been 
particularly exciting to Professor Wyckoff at the time, and he succeeds 
in communicating some of this excitement to his readers. As to the 
remedies suggested for such ills as the author finds rampant among the 
working classes—intemperance, hate of religion, of class distinction, of 
capital, lack of ambition—Professor Wyckoff leaves the moral of his 
tale to others. 
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Two War Books 


1. With Dewey at Manila, Edited by Thomas J. Vivian. 2. The Fall of 
Santiago: By Thomas J. Vivian. R. F. Fenno & Co. 


** With Dewey at Manita”’ (1) is the title of ‘ the plain st#ry,”’ 
according to the title-page, ‘‘ of the glorious Victory of the United States 
Squadron Over the Spanish Fleet, Sunday Morning, May First, 1898, 
as related in the Notes and Correspondence of an Officer on Board the 
Flagship Olympia.’’ Told in the first person by an officer who was, 
apparently, an eye-witness to the stirring scenes he so graphically 
describes, the story is all the more interesting; and, as a chapter of 
contemporaneous history, all the more valuable. It is well worth 
reading. The story opens with a description of the squadron “‘ stewing 
in steamy Hong Kong,”’ all hands straining at the leashes and anxious 
for a scrap with ‘‘the Dons.’’ Suspense is finally relieved by the re- 
ceipt of what the author calls ‘‘ McKinley’s famous order.’’ It is 
dated April 26, and addressed to 

‘* DEWEY, Asiatic Squadron : Commence operations at once, particularly against 
the Spanish fleet. You must capture vessels or destroy them. McKINLEY.” 
This alleged order of the President, we may observe in passing, had 
been anticipated by the Navy Department by two days as follows:— 

‘* WASHINGTON, April 24, 1898. 

‘* DEWEY, Hong Kong: War has commenced between the United States and 
Spain. Proceed at once to the Philippine Islands. Commence operations at once, 
particularly against the Spanish fleet. You must capture vessels or destroy. Use 
utmost endeavors. Lone.” 
The squadron, accompanied by a collier and a store-ship, recently pur- 
chased, proceeded at once to seek the Spanish fleet, which it finally 
discovered at anchor under the guns of the Cavite forts. 

Chapter II. describes the ‘‘ Scene of the Tragedy,’’ Chapter III. 
tells of the squadron ‘* Running the Gauntlet,’’ or passing, during the 
night, the batteries of Corregidor and Caballo. In this we have given 
us the names of the commanding officers and a brief description of each 
of the seven vessels composing the force under Admiral Dewey. The 
Spanish Admiral Montojo’s command consisted of twelve vessels of 
various Classes from a steel cruiser to a wooden gunboat. A tabulated 
statement of the two squadrons is given on page 44, showing the class, 
armament, and complement of each ship of the respective commands. 

‘‘The First Round’’ is given in Chapter IV. Coming from an © 
actual participant in the battle it is really quite exciting. Having 
run the gauntlet of the outlying batteries during the night, daylight 
revealed the Spanish ships at anchor under the guns of the forts of 
Cavite. The plan of battle was for ‘‘ each ship to hold her fire until 
within effective range of the enemy; to pour in every available shot as 
she passed the enemy’s fleet and forts; to wheel as soon as she had 
passed out of effective range; to steam past the forts and the fleet on a 
return line; to wheel again, and to keep thus wheeling and passing and 
firing until the forts were silenced and the fleet was smashed, or until 
a signal of recall was floated ’’ (page 47). In short, Admiral Dewey 
adopted the tactics of Admiral Dupont at the battle of Port Royal, 
South Carolina, in 1862. The battle began at eighteen minutes and 
thirty-four seconds of six o’clock a.m. After passing five times in 
front of the enemy and keeping up a heavy fire for two hours the 
Admiral hauled off. The men needed a breathing spell. The ships 
were so enveloped in the smoke of their own guns that signals could be 
made out with difficulty. Moreover, ammunition was running short. 
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It is said that there were only seventeen rounds left for the Olympia’s 
heavy guns. Steaming out of range of the Spanish guns the squadron 
anchored, and all hands were piped to breakfast.. Reports from the 
several ships bore witness to the gratifying fact that there were no 
casWlties. After an interlude of three hours ‘‘ The Second Round ”’ 
begins in Chapter VI., and the narrative concludes with ‘‘ The Begin- 
ning of the End’’ in Chapter VII. The story is so very interesting 
that one can readily overlook a doubtful passage or two. The Presi- 
dent’s ‘‘ famous order,’’ page 11, is, to say the least, apocryphal, and 
on page 8, instead of taking a leaf out of Russia’s book in painting 
our ships drab color, Admiral Dewey simply repeated the practice that 
had prevailed during our Civil War. 

In ‘‘ The Fall of Santiago’’ (2) Mr. Vivian's picturesque style has 
full play. He tells ‘‘ how Schley chased Cervera’s fleet ’’; how Hob- 
son sank the Merrimac; how the marines fought at Guantanamo ; 
how San Juan was stormed and taken; and, finally, in Chapter X., how 
Toral, the Spanish general, ‘‘surrendered more than was asked 
for.’” The book is certainly very entertaining; and but for a certain 
mingling of fact and fiction would be very valuable. The whole 
account contained in Chapter I. places Commodore Schley in a false 
position, and one for which his friends will find little cause for satis- 
faction. As he himself is quoted as saying, ‘‘ There is enough glory for 
all,’’ without claiming more than one’s dues. 





‘«‘ Birds in London” 
By W.H. Hudson, F.Z.S. Longmans, Green & Co. 


From time to time the pages of our magazines are refreshed with 
some bit of bright observation on bird-life as noted within city limits. 
But such comment illustrates the ingenuity of the author, his ability to 
** travel much at home”’ (after the fashion of Thoreau), and his faculty 
in interesting the reader in such travel, rather than the abundance of 
material supplied to hishand. For who, among our writers of natural 
history or of nature-study, would think of producing a continuous 
treatise entitled, for instance, ‘‘ Birds in New York’’ ?—although, now 
that our great city has so enlarged her borders, there might well be 
room for such an extended survey of our avian friends and neighbors. 
** Birds in London,’’ as the author entitles his fresh and delightful 
volume, does not impress us as being a singular caption, when we 
recall that vast ‘‘ province covered with houses,’’ that enormous area 
of nearly ninety miles, with its intervals of park, heath, and common. 

Our own John Burroughs, who once went bird-hunting in England, 
and who named them all for us ‘‘ without a gun ’’ (thereby following 
the Emersonian injunction), has characterized British songsters in gen- 
eral as ‘‘ little birds with big voices.’” Mr. Hudson has a very loving 
chapter devoted to ‘‘ London’s Little Birds,’’ in which chapter he 
lauds the contentious disposition of the robin, that ‘‘ fierce-tempered 
little duelist in the feathered world ’’ (our bellicose blue-bird’s near 
relative), welcomes back the ‘‘ brave and faithful starlings ’’ with their 
multiform music, and reports to us of the choral services heard in 
**some favorite meeting-place known to Londoners as a ‘Sparrows’ 
Chapel.’’’ Commenting on this last-named species of bird, he men- 
tions the curious and interesting habit of ‘‘ concert-singing at sunset ”’ 
—a habit characteristic of the passerine order the world over; and with 
his comment comes an even-tide memory of our own vesper-sparrow 
singing his good-night song in the rough pasture land which is his 
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demesne, There is, we are sorry to acknowledge, no very close inter- 
national parallel between the feathered minstrels of England and 
America; but the wren, which Mr. Hudson praises for the loudness 
and brilliancy of its song, not to be quenched by the whelming sounds 
of the great English metropolis, is, we take it, the same wren that 
makes its home in the tiny cottages our country people provide for its 
occupancy. And this same cinnamon-coated ‘‘ atom in full blast ’’ 
may also be heard pouring forth its lyric joy from the vantage-ground 
of Cesar’s rostrum in the Roman Forum. 

Mr. Hudson is mindful not only of the species whose sweet voices 
commend them to all ears; but rooks, crows, and daws come in for 
their share. The ‘‘ esthetic value of the daw as a cathedral bird,’’— 
a live ornament to the architectural pile, is dwelt upon with genial 
eloquence. He assures us, moreover, that the crow, however dubi- 
ously he may have figured in the past, as recorded in ‘‘ The Twa 
Corbies ’’ and such like ballad-lore, has greatly modified his habits in 
recent times, to the extent that he now feeds largely on vegetable 
substances, and “‘ like the sparrow and other London birds has become, 
with us, a great bread-eater.’’ In concluding, he remarks it as a singu- 
lar fact that in England this bird does not play the same réle of house- 
hold pet as he frequently does in Canada and the United States. He 
has much to say of the interesting and mischievous individuality of 
rooks, when tame or semi-tame; and the author’s delightful account 
of a domesticated daw goes far to prove that the ring of Canace has 
been found, whereby human beings understand the language of birds 
and exchange communications with them. 

Water-fowl and aquatic species are not neglected in Mr. Hudson’s 
pages. He tells us of the various visitations of the black-headed gulls 
on the banks of the Thames, of their hospitable reception and feeding 
in recent severe winters. He describes the little dabchick’s floating 
nest, and how its builder defends it by biting the webbed feet of the 
voracious swan who finds the nest edible. We are also informed as to 
the good discipline and prudent up-bringing which secure the services 
of the first-born of the moorhen’s brood in building a new nest, and in 
helping to rear the second brood. Altogether, the brightness and 
geniality of this book make the reader homesick to revisit London,— 
birds and all. The illustrations lend themselves to the same end, 
revivifying and enhancing the charm of our London memories—dream- 
pictures of shady oases and slumbering waters, with the smoke of the 
great city curling aloof. 





+s Aylwin” 
By Theodore Watts-Dunton. Dodd, Mead & Co. 


THE success with which Mr. Watts-Dunton’s first experiment in 
fiction has met in England has, doubtless, been due largely to curiosity. 
People desired to see how the well-known critic would turn out as a 
creator. Then, they were given to understand that persons yet more 
celebrated were among the characters of his novel; that its appearance 
had been delayed for many years from a feeling of delicacy, the author 
desiring that a decent interval of time might separate the death of some 
of his friends from the publication of his thinly veiled reminiscences 
of them. Again, it was known that the book itself was ‘‘ curious,’’ 
that it dealt with the occult and the unimaginable, for which there 
seems to be a sort of cult in England at present. It is not unlikely 
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that ‘‘ Aylwin ’’ may be the means of introducing this fashion among 
those who, in this country, have already shown so much hospitality to 
other English fads. 

For Mr. Watts-Dunton has filled the cup to overflowing with a necro- 
mantic brew distilled from everything that is mystical and mysterious. 
Strains of Cymric and of gipsy superstition unite in his hero’s veins and 
are presented separately in his two heroines. The hero’s father leaves 
him a copy of his book, ‘‘ The Veiled Queen,”’ and takes with him to 
the grave ‘‘ the moonlight cross of the Gnostics,’’ composed of price- 
less rubies and the like. He has pronounced a curse upon the poster- 
ity of the person who should despoil him of it, which, by her drunken 
father’s fault, falls upon Miss Winifred Wynne, heroine No. 1, and 
deprives-her of much of her slender stock of wits. She drifts to London 
and into the studio of a pre-Raphaelite painter and student of ‘‘ The 
Veiled Queen,’’ who believes her to be an embodied spirit sent him 
from Heaven by his mother, ‘‘ the blessed Mary Wilderspin,’’ to aid 
him in his profession. ‘‘ The Master,’’ D’Arcy (that is to say, the late 
D. G. Rossetti), takes advantage of this superstition of Wilderspin’s to 
abstract his model from the care of the usually intoxicated old lady 
who has charge of her, and whom he subtly induces to pretend that 
she had died and was buried. The half-witted Miss Wynne is swal- 
lowed up in D’Arcy’s Arabian Nights abode, and her lover is led in 
quick succession through several well-known phases of despair, blas- 
phemy, unbelief, and superstition. But while he is caught, like a dis- 
tracted white mouse, in the ‘‘ Revolving Cage of Circumstance,’’ Miss 
Sinfi Lovell, heroine No. 2, gipsy, and also artist’s model, finds Miss 
Wynne, whom she had known, in D’Arcy’s studio, and offers to assume 
her ‘‘ dukkeripen,’’ that is to say, her insanity. This is accomplished 
through the instrumentality of a Dr. Mivart and a magnet. Sinfi, a 
fine figure of a woman, enters into magnificent convulsions and throws 
off the disease which was on the point of proving too much for Miss 
Wynne. She is acquainted with the hero and his quest—is in love with 
him herself, indeed, and properly ashamed of it; so she brings together 
in melodramatic fashion the victims of a father’s curse, and rejoices in 
becoming once more heart whole and fancy free. In all these doings 
there is much about magic crwths, and sympathetic vibrations, and 
‘livin’ mullos,’’ and signs in the clouds, and the ‘‘ Knockess ’’ under 
Snowdon, and Gnostics, and Rosicrucians, and Isis, and Ninkigal 
(whom the erudite Mr. Watts-Dunton makes an Egyptian), and Yoka, 
the goddess of Fun, who is the real ‘‘ Isis Unveiled.’’ 

We are bound to say, however, that there is little fun or other ele- 
ment of human interest in Mr. Dunton’s romance. It is, of course, 
smoothly written; but, apart from the sketches of Rossetti and a few 
of his friends that are introduced into it, there is no character suffi- 
ciently real to be interesting, and the author’s elaborate attempts to 
exploit the supernatural are but little more readable than a spiritualistic 
pamphlet. 





‘** The Lost Word”’ 
By Henry Van Dyke. Charles Scribner's Sons. 


Tue scene chosen by Dr. Van Dyke for his ‘‘ Christmas Legend of 
Long Ago ”’ is the ancient city of Antioch, the time that of Julian the 
Apostate. It is Christmas morning, and, while the communicants of the 
new faith are hastening to celebrate their joyous holiday in the Basilica 
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of Constantine, elsewhere in the still half-pagan city the people are pre- 
paring for the Saturnalia. Of a class of young candidates who have just 
finished their training for the Church, one, Hermas, the son of the 
wealthy Demetrius, has fallen into doubt and despondency, and is no 
longer sure that his Christian vocation has compensated for the pleasures 
of the life renounced for itssake. In such frame of mind, he wanders 
away from his companions and through the western gate to the grove 
of Daphne. There, by the temple of Apollo, the youth encounters a 
mysterious old man, whose office is the care of the altars, and who 
discourses thereupon with the but half-veiled contempt of a Mephis- 
topheles. He assures Hermas that, in this very grove there have been 
of altars ‘‘ just four-and-twenty, including that of the martyr Babylas.’’ 
It matters not to the pseudo-priest whether he serve this or that altar. 
‘** Daphne and Apollo were shadows. But the flying maidens and the 
pursuing lovers, the music and the dances, these are the realities.”’ 
He offers the discontented youth all the latter has foregone,—wealth, 
pleasure, fame, and success,—at the price of his cancelling from 
memory a single word—a sacred Name. Hermas, incredulous, com- 
plies in a spirit of mockery,—only to find somewhat later that the 
promised boons are in succession all coming true—the first of these, 
wealth, through the death of his father. There is no more impressive 
scene in this Legend than that father’s deathbed, where the apostate 
Hermas is unable, through his loss of the ‘‘ word,’’ to soothe the pass- 
age of the dying. Nor, in later days, happy with wife and child, is the 
apostate able to remember the source toward whom his song of 
thanksgiving should take flight. It is only when affliction has come 
and the life of his child trembles in the balance that hope of salvation 
is discerned. Then, in the darkest hour, Chrysostom, the golden- 
mouthed preacher, the friend whom Hermas long since renounced, 
arrives on the scene, lifts the curse laid by the pseudo-priest of Apollo, 
and restores to the memory of Hermas the word he has hitherto striven 
vainly to recover. The first prayer that the shriven penitent utters is, 
in its concluding ascription, re-echoed with touching effect in the cry 
of ‘‘ Father, my father,’’ uttered by the child now restored from the 
very Valley of the Shadow. This Christmas Legend is, indeed, a 
variation upon the poignant text, ‘‘ What shall it profit a man, if he 
gain the whole world and lose his own soul ?’’; save that here the soul 
so nearly lost is through devout intervention reclaimed and consecrated 
anew to the faith once abjured. 





‘‘Pagan Papers”’ 
By Kenneth Grahame. John Lane. 


Is it impossible to write essays without striking an attitude? Must 
one tie whatever he has to say to a paradox, to write it into publicity ? 
Most young writers of the day practically answer both these questions 
affirmatively. Here is Mr. Kenneth Grahame, who was not behind the 
door when cleverness was being doled out to the rising generation of 
Scotchmen, who must yet pose as an unregenerate child of nature (while 
he has every appearance of respectability) and bore us with whims 
which, whatever their parentage, have become common tramps, and 
have never been admitted to a night’s lodging in his canny brain. 
What is to be thought of a man who, at this late day, talks of murder- 
ing a bookbinder (would he shoot a dodo ?), and who sounds the 
praises of loafing, as though it were some forgotten mystery of unknown 
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efficacy and not as common a fad as Kneipism or cycling? That he 
prefers to loaf rather than to row is all right; it may be admitted that 
each is as good a way of killing time as the other; but when, in the 
course of a day’s loafing, one has but come upon a few lunatics in 
blazers, six dogs in the dust, a piteous, dusty, sweating bicyclist, a 
glimpse of Nirvana, and a thirst to thank heaven for, why should he 
take nine pages to tell of them? Perhaps the reader would like to loaf, 
too, and may find his highest enjoyment in the Nirvana of the blank 
page at the beginning of the essay. 

If Mr. Grahame were a mere ordinary young man-of-letters it would 
not be right to find fault with him. But he has actually discovered a 
thing or two, all alone, by himself. Public libraries possess a special 
horror for him, he writes. They do for many others; but we do not 
know whom he can have heard say so. Certainly no one durst utter 
anything of the sort in the presence of the officials. ‘‘ The grocer’s 
boy of letters is sure to prove a prodigious bore,’’ he says. True; and 
evidently spoken from the heart. And Mr. Grahame shows that the 
old gods, for so long slaves of the ink-pot, have yet some work left in 
them, and, if harnessed all together and touched up with the whip of 
invention, may be made to drag a conceit through the ruts and bog- 
holes of a dozen paragraphs. Being capable of so much, he is surely 
capable-of better. Let him turn the gods out to grass, and go, him- 
self, in the shafts. Then we shall see what we shall see. 





*«‘Mr. Dooley in Peace and War’”’ 
Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. 


Tue Hibernian wisdom of Mr. Dooley, his profound observations 
on men, women, and events, and his captivating brogue, have been 
chronicled for us for some time past in the Chicago papers, and copied 
from them far and wide by the daily press. Mr. Dooley usually has 
something worth saying, if it be only a startling bull, and he has a 
knack of throwing light on dark places, and revealing totally new points 
of view, as witness, for instance, his brilliant dissertation on the advan- 
tages of Chicago as a summer resort and the baleful results of taking a 
vacation where pure air abounds. But this gem is not included in the 
present collection of his philosophical works, for Mr. Dooley had more 
serious matters to discuss during the past summer. The war by land 
and sea, its successes and untoward incidents at home, occupied his 
mighty brain for the benefit of Mr. Hennessy, his crony and admirer, 
and he made all matters plain with brilliant illustrations drawn from 
his own experiences in the warlike gas-house district and his fond recol- 
lections of shindies in the ‘‘ disthreshful ’’ country. He found time, 
however, for informal talks on the Dreyfus trial, the Greco-Turkish 
war, the Victorian era, and other international, moral, and social 
problems and events. 

Mr. Dooley, however, is essentially a product of the peculiar Amer- 
ican newspaper humorist, and is not quite at home between the covers 
of a book. His views have value only on the day on which they are 
uttered: when repeated at a later daté, and in collected form, they lose 
much of their point and humor. Still, when taken up at odd moments, 
they cannot fail to furnish amusement; to read them consecutively is 
to do Mr. Dooley and yourself an injustice. Not the least entertaining 
part of the book is the sketch of Mr. Dooley himself, furnished by his 
Boswell, ‘‘ F. P. D.,’’ and printed by way of a preface. 
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New Books and New Editions 


In ‘A Century of French Fiction” Professor Benjamin W. Wells has given 
a brief review or synopsis of 688 novels or short stories by 115 writers, together with 
all that is essential concerning the writers themselves and much anecdote germane to 
the subject and very pleasantly told. One may question the allotment of ten pages to 
Victor Hugo as compared with one hundred to Balzac, and more pages to Zola than 
to Daudet, but that is a matter of individual taste. While not blind to the blemishes 
of such books as ‘‘ Madame Bovary,” or Zola’s ‘‘ L’Assommoir,” Professor Wells 
finds even in this last material for extravagant praise, and has the courage to say so. 
It is not, however, denunciation or praise that is called for in such a work as this, but 
a succinct and intelligent account of what the book under discussion really is, and this 
is what Professor Wells tries to give. He says in his preface that if he has given more 
space to Loti or to Chateaubriand than to Hugo, it is because he finds the first-named 
authors more significant in their influence, even if less popular, than the great apostle 
of the Romantic school. This is a bold stand to take, perhaps too bold, but Professor 
Wells gives grounds for his literary faith, and seems to have done a tremendous lot of 
solid reading and thinking. Whether one agrees or not with his estimate of this or 
that famous novelist, what he has to say is always worth hearing, while his account of 
the character and contents of the books themselves is admirably clear. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co.) 

7 


THE story of Siegfried and Beowulf, edited by Mme. Zenaide A. Ragozin, is 
preceded by the curious account of a little girl of twelve years of age, who obtained 
from her father and mother the sum of twelve hundred dollars, their savings of years, 
upon the plea that President and Mrs. McKinley, whose acquaintance she had made 
at school, wished to borrow the money, and would some day adopt her if it was forth- 
coming. When the money was gone and the discovery of the child’s extraordinary 
falsehoods was made, it turned out that, according to Mme. Ragozin, fairy tales were 
at the bottom of this perversity ; but exactly what fairy tales we are not told.. And 
we are offered the stories of Siegfried and Beowulf in the way of antidote. No com- 
ment is made, however, upon what seems to be by far the most extraordinary part of 
this story—the incredible stupidity of the parents. To return to the book itself, 
Mme. Ragozin gives a spirited account of the Siegfried legend and of the far less 
known story of Beowulf. In a note she records the fact that an untoward fate seems 
to have pursued the tale. There is only one manuscript of it in existence, which is 
hidden away among nine other tales, comparatively unimportant, in a folio volume 
belonging to the Cottonian Library in the British Museum. It was noticed for the 
first time in 1705, in a catalogue of Anglo-Saxon MSS, in which it is described as 
containing an account of certain wars between Sweden and Denmark. One hundred 
years later Sharon Turner mentioned the poem in his ‘‘ History of the Anglo-Saxons,” 
and even attempted the translation of a few extracts. Students then took the matter 
up, but under difficulties, for the folio was partly destroyed in a fire which broke out 
in 1731. Many leaves were scorched and the ends of lines burned off. A similar fate 
overtook the first attempt at a complete edition of the poem. Mme. Ragozin’s version 
is based upon the literal translation published by Professor John Earle at Oxford in 
1892, except where the wording is too archaic for ordinary readers. (G. P. Putnam’s 


Sons.) 
7 

IN two blue-covered volumes, illustrated after old copperplates, portraits of cele- 
brated persons, and views of. cities, Alethea Wiel, the author of ‘‘ The Story 
of Venice” and ‘‘ Vittoria Colonna,” presents ‘‘ The Romance of the House of 
Savoy,” beginning with the legends regarding Humbert of the White Hands, and 
coming down through the story of Amadeus I., duke, hermit, pope, and finally 
hermit again, to the story of Blanche of Montferrat, and Bayard’s tourney in her 
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honor at Carignan. The illustrations are mostly from contemporary sources, which 
the author, with commendable care, names in her preface. The edition is a hand- 
some one, on heavy paper, the top edges gilt, the others uncut. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 
——THE wonderful story of the adventures of Marco Polo, long thought to be fabu- 
lous, but now known to be for the greater part in accordance with fact, has been com- 
piled and rewritten for boyish readers by Mr. Noah Brooks, and with its cover of 
imperial yellow and its illustrations by Will H. Drake, makes a very desirable book 
for the holidays. Mr. Brooks has carefully compared the old Venetian’s accounts 
with those of the Abbé Huc and later travellers, and he shows that Marco Polo’s nar- 
rative is not more strange than true. (The Century Co.)}——Two new volumes in 
the pretty and quaint cover of stamped leather, of which The Century Co. has made a 
specialty, are ‘‘ Poor Richard’s Almanac,” and ‘‘ The Cricket on the Hearth.” The 
first-named little volume contains selections from Franklin’s prefaces, apothegms, and 
rhymes, and a reduced facsimile of the Almanack of 1733. The editing of this vol- 
ume, by Mr. Benjamin E. Smith, shows the scholarly care that marked his admirable 
translation of Cicero’s ‘‘ De Amicitia,” in the Thumb Nail series, to which these two 
volumes belong. Dickens's celebrated Christmas story is prefaced by an introduction 
by Mr. Joseph Jefferson. In the design impressed on the cover we are unable to find 
the cricket, though the kettle, the tin soldiers, and the wooden sheep and elephants 
are all ‘tin evidence.” (The Century Co.) 


a 


Mr, C, M. SKINNER’s ‘‘ Myths and Legends beyond our Borders ”’ is written in a 
light, agreeable style, and presents in 250 pages almost as many stories of Canada 
and Mexico, The majority are Indian, but a good many are French-Canadian and 
Spanish-Mexican. In these days, when to deal with mythology or folk-lore is usually 
to be an over-conscientious collector of trifles, it is something to come upon a man who 
can recognize the amusing element in these popular fictions, and be willing to add to 
it a little of his own invention and of those fine theories of former mythologists, now 
discredited ; but we must say that we see neither fun nor reason in his idea of primi- 
tive peoples, that they ‘‘ never . . . say a thing plainly if there is any way to cover it 
with parable and set people to quarrelling about it afterward.” We are not so very 
superior to primitive peoples in this respect, and many of the theories adopted by Mr. 
Skinner, in a half-jocular way, it is true, are less ingenious and as little based on fact 
as those by which our red-skinned predecessors tried to bring order into their mem- 
ories and imaginings of ancient things. There is hardly more reason to believe that 
this continent was peopled from the lost Atlantis than to credit the Indian stories that 
the race came up from the underworld through the seven caves of Chichomostoc ; 
and it is not much more likely that the civilizers of the red man came from Iceland 
or Ireland¢or China or Japan than that they descended from the sun or the morning 
star. What makes the Indian civilizations so interesting is that they were, so far as 
we know, indigenous. Apart from this too ready acceptance of the myths of modern 
‘*science,” there is little to object to in this little volume, which is‘full of interesting 
reading, and is prettily illustrated with views of places of legendary and historic inter- 
est in the lands across our borders. (J. B. Lippincott Co.) 


2 

THE artist may as properly felicitate the author as the author the artist in the 
case of Mr. Oliver Hereford’s ‘‘ The Bashful Earthquake, and Other Fables,” illus- 
trated by himself. The pictures are, indeed, ‘‘ exquisitely delicate,” but so are the 
‘* poor verses.” The poet who can discover the ‘‘ music of the future” in as yet un- 
extracted cat-gut, who can show reason for preferring an entomologist to an epigram- 
matist, who has remarked that it is the sun who follows the sunflower, and has indited 
the veracious post-mort-d’Arthurian legend of the mince-pie and the twelve ghostly 
grandmothers, is the equal of him who has drawn the quaking globe, the love-sick scare- 
crow, the bold bad butterfly, and the ladies of the Mermaid Club discussing the latest 
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novelty in stockings. The author-artist’s cinematographic sketches of lands where the 
gas-log glows and grows, hoary with asbestos moss, and where Why and Wherefore 
embark to hunt for a wild negation, equal in merit the artist-author’s fancies of 
the Blane family ghost, the reformed tigress, and the fugitive thought. Where every- 
thing is charming we find it impossible to choose. Otherwise we might be tempted to 
quote the whole book. (Charles Scribner’s Sons.)——‘* THE Loves,” by Miss Molly 
Elliot Seawell, is a very good story of a hundred years ago, the atmosphere being well 
enough preserved, and the descriptions of balls, abductions, duels, sea-fights, etc., 
sufficiently vivacious throughout. It is not Stevenson, but it is a good next best to the 
really first-rate stories of its kind. The style is unmistakable. (Macmillan & Co.) 


M. FERDINAND BRUNETIERE’s ‘‘ Manual of the History of French Literature,” as 
translated by Mr. Ralph Derechef, makes rather a formidable volume, fitted more to 
the student, who will find it an invaluable reference book, than to the general reader. 
The author begins with the Middle Ages and ends with Alexandre Dumas, the younger. 
He divides his subject into a number of literary epochs, providing for each epoch a 
gracefully written note in which he has his say without being hampered by particulars 
or dates, all such material being relegated to the lower half of the page. Thus the 
student can delve into an admirably arranged mass of bibliographical and biographical 
data, or he can enjoy the clever commentary of one of the foremost literary critics of 
our times. In addition to brief biographies of the authors of all books mentioned, 
there are cited in the case of each writer all the important books and essays bearing 
upon his life or works. A score of portraits of the great figures in French literature 
serve to relieve the aridity apparently inseparable from a perfect manual. (T. Y. 
Crowell & Co.) 


‘* THE portraits, maps, facsimiles, contemporary views, prints, and other his- 
toric materials ” included in the new edition of Mr. John Fiske’s ‘‘ The Beginnings 
of New England ; or, The Puritan Theocracy in its Relations to Civil and Religious 
Liberty,” will seem to some readers of as much value as the author’s views, and some- 
what more reliable. We seem to learn more of Wycliffe, Hooker, and other peaked 
divines, and of the broad-faced captains, Standish and John Smith, from portraits than 
from any analysis of character however judicial and impartial ; and the views of the Old 
Bridgham House at Dorchester, and the Cradock House, at Medford, tell us more 
about the surroundings and mode of life of the Puritan fathers than pages of descrip- 
tion. These illustrations are very numerous, and are, for the most part, well engraved 
and well printed ; but a few of the half-tone facsimiles appear to suffer from too great 
reduction. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.)\——THerE is a natural sequence, as Miss Kate 
Sanborn hints, in the ideas implied in the titles of her calendars, Sunshine, Rainbow, 
Starlight, standing for Optimism, Hope, Immortality. The Starlight Calendar for 
1898 is the latest, and should confer immortality on its author. It contains selec- 
tions from Denis Wortman, D.D., Tennyson, and Madame de Souza, whose name 
the printer should not have spelled Sowza. The selections, both prose and verse, 
show a wide acquaintance with the writings of all sorts of guessers about immortality 
from Propertius to Dr. Lyman Abbott; and there are the usual blank pages to be 
filled by the owner. The cover is handsome, in blue-grey and gold. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.)——To Miss Estelle M. Howell, who has edited Mrs, Jameson’s 
‘“* Sacred and Legendary Art,” it has fallen to complete that work with a volume on 
‘* The Life of our Lord in Art.” She has brought together in chronological order 
everything relating to the life of Christ as it has been depicted by painters and sculp- 
tors and other artists. It is, in short, intended rather for students of the Bible than 
- for students of art. The illustrations are for the most part from woodcuts or pen 
drawings, with occasional full-page, half-tone reproductions of important pictures, 
such as Holman Hunt's ‘‘ Finding of Christ in the Temple,” and Burne-Jones’s 
giotto-like ‘‘ Nativity.” (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 
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THE newest edition of Dickens, the ‘‘ Gadshill” Dickens, is distinguished by an 
introduction to each volume by Mr. Andrew Lang, who remarks in relation to the 
‘* American Notes” that ‘‘till recently, the two countries [England and America] 
preyed on each other’s literature . . . and the exchange was heavily in favor of 
America.” Owing to the way in which he was lionized, Dickens could not make his 
‘* Notes” really representative of American life; and ‘‘the general effect is not 
agreeable. . . . He returned with the belief that the view of America would con- 
vert any but a well-grounded radical into a tory.” The same, we may say, is the 
case to-day. An English radical, who is radical only from sentiment, might well be 
converted to toryism by a little superficial experience of our established system of 
bossism and our growing imperialism. But Mr. Lang believes that now all is altered, 
and that we are really as we seem through the golden haze of Huckleberry Finn’s 
memories. Hawthorne, however, the bland and gentle Hawthorne, irritated the 
British ; and it is all but impossible for a foreign critic to please any nation. - The 
‘* Pictures from Italy” are included in the same volume of the new edition with 
the ‘‘ American Notes,” and Mr. Lang echoes his author’s wonder that there is no 
allusion to fireflies in the classical literature. ‘‘ Sketches by Boz” lead Mr. Lang into 
pages of reminiscences of omnibus buccaneers, Astley’s, and Jack-in-the-green. ‘‘ Hard 
Times” offers him an opportunity to defend the nowadays suspected virtues of the 
poor, and of savages, and other unlikely people. In short, Mr. Lang has added 
something to Dickens that future readers will not like to do without. Is there any 
other living editor of whom so much can be said? The illustrations are copied from 
the original editions. (Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 


2 


THE superiority in some important respects of the new process of color-print- 
ing is most evident in work in which fidelity to natural tones and gradations is of the 
first importance. The forty-eight plates of birds in their natural colors that illustrate 
Mr. Nieltje Blanchan’s ‘‘ Birds that Hunt and are Hunted” are among the best 
examples of this. In a few cases the inks used are disagreeable in tone, and produce 
tints which have not the modesty of nature; but this refers only to a few of the 
warmer colors, and mostly as they appear in the factitious foregrounds and back- 
grounds. The coloring of the birds themselves is usually excellent. It would require 
a clever artist to improve upon that of the passenger pigeon in the frontispiece, where 
the purple and green of the neck blend so naturally with the grey of the back and 
wings, or of the green-winged teal, where the russet and green of the head and the 
violet-grey mottling of the body are reproduced almost perfectly. Much praise is 
due to whoever has mounted the specimens to be photographed. Several are credited 
to the collection of the Chicago Academy of Sciences, and these are among the best, 
especially as regards action. But some of the uncredited examples are better as 
regards the modelling of the body. The backgrounds, intended to indicate the usual 
haunts of the birds, are in a few cases of uncommon excellence. Such are the lily-pond 
and reeds near which the red-breasted merganser displays his bronze-green plumage, 
and the rocky sea-shore with a schooner in full sail, which forms a setting for the 
portrait of the Canada goose. The text is no less reliable and interesting than the 
pictures. Mr. Blanchan is a clever writer and knows how to be accurate without 
being tiresome. The volume is divided into four parts, covering water-birds, wading- 
birds, gallinaceous game birds, and birds of prey. There is a short introduction by 
Mr. G. O. Shields, and a sufficient index. (Doubleday & McClure Co.) 

at 

THE eighteenth century, ‘‘ toute enti¢re 4 sa proie attachée,” refuses to let go its 
hold upon Mr. Austin Dobson. His new volume of ‘‘ Miscellanies ” contains no very 
mixed company. Reviews, mostly of new or old editions of ‘‘ Angelo’s Remi- 
niscences,” of ‘‘ The Latest Life of Steele,” of ‘‘ Luttrell’s ‘Letters to Julia,’ and 
essays on ‘‘Goldsmith’s Poems and Plays,” and essays on the illustrators of the ‘* Vicar 
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of Wakefield,” and other bookishness. But the variety promised in the quotation 
from Pliny on the title-page is partly provided for in a chapter on ‘‘An English 
Engraver in Paris"—one Abraham Raimbach, of Swiss parentage, known chiefly for 
his plates after Wilkie’s Scotch interiors, who, like Turner and Flaxman, took advan- 
tage of the peace of Amiens to make the acquaintance of the savage sanscudottes, and 
to compare the smells of revolutionary Paris with those of London. The chief 
attraction for those artistic visitors was the unrivalled loan collection which the con- 
quering French had brought together. The Venus de’ Medici arrived while Raim- 
bach was in Paris. Add to the Venus and the smells a visit to Tom Paine in his 
obscure retreat in the Rue Jacob, and you have about all that Raimbach was much 
impressed by. But there is also an essay topographical on ‘‘ Old Whitehall,” with a 
map which shows the ‘‘ privy garden,” the various courts and the labyrinth of aristo- 
cratic lodgings between the ‘‘ Stone gallery” and the river where King Charles and 
his mistresses passed their days and nights. ‘‘Changes at Charing-Cross” and 
‘* At Leicester Fields” have likewise to do with memories of vanished London. 
Others are on ‘‘ Boswell’s Predecessors and Editors,” ‘‘Marteilhe’s Memoirs,” ‘‘ John 
Jay,” and ‘‘ The Author of ‘ Monsieur Tonson.’” (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


7 7 


ONE recipe for saving trouble in making a romance of the olden days is to affect 
the possession of a family manuscript of the sixteenth century, and then to explain that 
you have put it into nineteenth-century English to make matters easier for your read- 
ers. This is the device adopted by ‘‘ Edwin Caspoden,” the author of ‘‘ When Knight- 
hood Was in Flower,” and the following example shows how thoroughly he has 
performed his task. The speaker is Master of the Dance at the court of Henry VIII., 
and he is alluding to Lady Jane Bolingbroke and the Princess Mary Tudor. He ob- 
serves: ‘‘ You see, I had begun to make love to Jane almost before I was off my 
knees to Mary, and, therefore, I had not been much hurt in Mary’s case.” The book 
needs no further comment. (The Bowen-Merrill Co.)——‘‘ JoHNNIE,” by E. O. 
Laughlin, is a perfectly harmless and rather pleasant little account of a blue-grass 
boy, from his first day at country-school to his marriage, which takes place after he 
has gone to the city to enter Uncle Andrew’s grocery. The book is illustrated with 
photographs taken from life, some of which are wonderfully good. The illustrations 
of Eph looking at the baby, and of the former and his wife beside the fireplace, 
are very true and touching bits of picture-making. (The Bowen-Merrill Co.)—— 
BARRELS of flour should not be sold as pastry. The sketches contributed to a 
domestic journal by Miss Wilkins have been gathered into a little book entitled ‘‘ The 
People of Our Neighborhood,” but these papers are of the nature of raw material for 
fiction, and one wonders that an artist like Miss Wilkins should consent to let the 
world have them in their present shape. (The Doubleday & McClure Co.) 
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